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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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Hosea Starr Ballou 


Hosea Starr Ballou, a prominent Uni- 
versalist layman of Boston and a 
representative of the family that pro- 
duced two of the greatest Universalists— 
Father Hosea Ballou and President 
Hosea Ballou—died December 6 at 
Wyman House, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Ballou was active until the 
last few days of his life. On Decem- 
ber 3 he suffered a heart attack and 
had a fall. Pneumonia followed. : 

Hosea Starr Ballou was a nephew 
of Hosea Ballou, 2nd, the first presi- 
dent of Tufts College. President 
Ballou was a grandnephew of Father 
Hosea Ballou, one of the greatest 
of the founders of the Universalist 
Church. 

Mr. Ballou was for many years one 
of the proprietors of “The Second Uni- 
versalist Society in the Town of Bos- 
ton,” afterward known as the Church 
of the Redemption. He fought val- 
iantly to keep this society going. 

He was born at North Orange, 
Mass., February 9, 1857, the son of Rev. 
Levi Ballou and Elvira B. (Goodell) 
Ballou. He was educated at Williston 
Semmary and Harvard College, class 
of 1881, and later studied at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. For many years he 
was active in the publishing business, 
and in the Western farm mortgage 
field in Boston, from which he retired 
about twenty-five years ago. 

Since retirement he has spent much 
time in historical and genealogical re- 
search, and at the time of his death 
was completing a work on “Early 
Starrs in Kent and New England” for 
publication in January under the aus- 
pices of the Starr Family Association, 
of which he was president emeritus. 

He was descended from Dr. Com- 
fort Starr, one of the first overseers 
of Harvard College, who settled in 
Cambridge in 1635, and from George 
Bunker, original owner of Bunker Hill. 
He was one of the founders and for- 
mer president of the Ballou Family 
Association of America. He was also a 
member of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association and the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society, and a fre- 
quent contributor to its publications. For 
many years he was president of the Uni- 
versalist Historical Society. He has 
written Life of Hosea Ballou IT, William 
Blaxton, The First Bostonian, The Har- 
vard Yard Before Dunster, etc. 

He was a resident of Brookline for 
over fifty years and, until recently, 
active in town affairs. His wife, Mary 
Farwell Ballou, died about four years 
ago. 

He is survived by two sons, Rev. 
Luther Ballou of Phillipsburg, Ohio, 
and H. Starr Ballou, Jr., of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., five grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, 
December 7, at 4 p. m., at the Water- 
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man Chapel, 495 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Dean Lee S. McCol- 
lester officiating. It was an appropriate 
and beautiful service. Dr. Leonard Car- 
michael, president of Tufts College, was 
present. Prof. Alfred S$. Cole also repre- 
sented the college. 


Films (16 mm. Sound) 


which will assist in promoting inter- 
national understanding are available 
at minimum rental charges through 
of the British Information 
Service in Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and New 


York, and through British consular 


offices in many other cities. The 
Youth Office of the Universalist 
Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass., will be happy to 
furnish further particulars to church 
leaders who are interested. 


WHO’S WHO 


Viv1an T. Pomeroy is pastor of the 
First Parish, Milton, Mass., and a well- 
known writer of children’s stories. 


Cuarvtes G. GIRELIUS is minister of 
the Christian Reformed Church, Barne- 
veld, N. Y. 


Tuomas S. Kepter is professor of 
religion at Appleton College, Appleton, 
Wis. 


CLARENCE R. SKINNER, a descendant of 
a famous line of Universalist preachers, 
is dean of the School of Religion in 
Tufts College. 


Exiswortu C. Reamon is pastor of 
Betts Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
head of the Red Cross for the Syracuse 
area, and president of the Universalist 
Church of America. 


Max A. Kapp is professor of the his- 
tory of religion in the Theological 
School, St. Lawrence University. 


Norman D. Fiercuer is pastor of 
Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. 


Srantey Manninc, former executive 
head of the Young People’s Christian 
Union and former superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches for Maine, is now 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Snevpon CuristiANn is pastor of the 
Universalist church in Brunswick, Maine, 
and a poet and writer. . 


Frep S. Nicuors is minister of the 
Compton “Heights Christian Church, 
Spring and Flad Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The God of Christmas 


HRISTMAS still lives. Though the earth shakes 
with the explosion of bombs and cannon, and 
though poor, suffering wrecks of men are carried back 
daily from the battle lines, the song of the angels can 
be heard as it echoes and re-echoes between the worlds. 
For their existence in human hearts and in human 
institutions peace and good will depend on human 
choices and human effort. But peace and good will 
did not start with evolution. They were not created 
by man. They have their origin in the mind and the 
heart of God. So they are immortal. They may be 
hidden, but they cannot be destroyed. Their coming 
may be delayed, but it cannot be hindered for all time. 
We do not have to begin our philosophy with the 
amoeba. We begin with one who could create Jesus 
Christ and in whose eyes a thousand years of work for 
Christ are but as yesterday when it is past. 
The Christmas records and the Christmas tradi- 
tions all say in substance the same thing. There is a 
voice that sounds between the worlds. There is music 


of heavenly origin. There is a sovereign will which, 
however much it may delay in order to give man a 
chance to execute, does ordain peace and good will. 

We are bound to have a heaven even if we have 
to go through a hell to get it. This is basic Univer- 
salism. It is up to us, but it is going to come to pass. 
The more faith that there is in this mighty consumma- 
tion, the easier it will be to get it. We are here in this 
society of ours to build that kind of faith. We are not 
going to accomplish much with “if” and “maybe” and 
“perhaps.” There is no weakening of true faith in a 
scientific view of miracles. There is nothing lost in 
calling poetry poetry and fable fable. Faith does not 
depend on ignorance. But that which Universalists are 
put here to declare is that God is more than a promis- 
ing bubble in the cauldron of creation. He is the 
sovereign of the universe, out of whose will came the 
first Christmas, and from whom through all eternity 
will come the help and healing man must have in 
order to do his work. 


How the Peace and Good Will Are to Come 


UST as strongly as we proclaim the Universalist 

gospel that God will not fail with any man or any 
race, we proclaim the correlative gospel, that the way 
of success is the way of human effort. Sometimes 
things happen so suddenly and so surprisingly that it 
almost seems as if a miracle had been performed. But 
when men analyze the situation, they discover often 
that an accumulation of silent human forces suddenly 
broke loose and did the work. There is no way of our 
getting things done except by doing them. It is a 
God-ordained plan, and it is a plan full of wisdom and 
mercy. We never would amount to much if we did 
not have to dig things out for ourselves. The glory of 
life is that there are so many blessed, beautiful things 
that lie in our power to accomplish. The tragedy of 
life is that often we delay so long. A great company of 
splendid boys and girls are going to lose their chance 
of long and happy years in this world because we have 
delayed so long in getting rid of war. 

It is a sobering thought that an era of peace and 
good will on this earth depends on the contribution 
that each individual can make to it. 


Though the Christmas story may take us away for 
a little time from the noise and strife of the world, it 
soon leads us back to works of mercy and relief. There 
is service to be rendered here at home, but the better 
the Christian the more he will think of the suffering 
that is farthest away. We wish that everybody could 
do at least a little for the Russians and for the Chinese. 

Nor is it only the loaves and the fishes that count. 
Thoughtfulness and kindness count the most of all. 
They spring out of good will, and when there is good 
will all things follow. 

The humbug charity given to please ourselves— 
done with vanity—how hollow it seems! It just blocks 
the road to that heavenly consummation when hatred 
shall be driven from men’s hearts and a feeling of kin- 
ship for others take its place. 

Because God wills it and because man humbly tries 
to bring it to pass, great changes are being effected. 
Eventually the heavenly city will appear on earth. 
But not as something let down from heaven. It will 
come only as men dig for the foundation and raise its 
walls. 
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OUR CANDIDATES FOR THE FOXHOLES 


OME graphic stories are coming over the wires 

about the attack on Tarawa. 

“How were the marines able to take Tarawa in 
seventy-six hours?” asked a newsman. “Gentlemen,” 
replied the commanding general, “it was our will to 
die.” 

Those American boys did not want to die, but they 
were willing to die to put over the job. “I counted 
105 dead marines,” said the general, “in a space of 
twenty yards.” There had been nothing like this 
attack since Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg. How 
they ever captured an island fortified as this island was 
fortified is a mystery. The one explanation is that 
they were willing to die, and 70 per cent of them did 
die or fall wounded. What reading these stories make! 
Dreadful, thrilling, glorious! 

Now in the same boat with these marines—that is, 
broadly speaking—are 130,000,000 people in the United 
States. Some of them are behaving magnificently, but 
thousands are just simply money-mad. Their will is 
not to die or to sacrifice their money, or to pass up 
chances for big profits, or to be discommoded or both- 
ered or deprived of their comforts. ; 

And a lot of them could read these words and never 
dream of applying them to themselves. “Just let the 
price of beef go up, as it will,” said one of them, “and 
enough steers will rush to market to keep the price from 
soaring.” 

But if the steers are there why have they not been 
sent along by these red-blooded, patriotic flag-wavers? 
A marine in a foxhole would not sell water from his 
canteen to a dying comrade. 

There is a totally different psychology in the com- 
mittee rooms and on the floors of the House and the 
Senate in Washington. If only the strikers and some 
of the labor leaders and some of the farmer lobbyists 
and some of the politicians could only spend a few 
hours in the jungles or foxholes, what a change there 
would be! 


MOVING DAY 


N December 17, the editorial offices of Tur 

CuristrAN LEADER were moved to Room 618, 
14 Beacon Street. Our new location is in the Congre- 
gational Building, which is next to Universalist Head- 
quarters at 16 Beacon Street. Our mail address is 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, but of 
course mail sent to 14 Beacon Street will not be lost. 
Mail sent to our old address at 176 Newbury Street 
will take longer to reach us. 

Our removal is made necessary by the sale of 
176 Newbury Street. It is not an easy change for us 
to make. For nearly twenty-two years the editor has 
had an office in this old headquarters building. When 
the other denominational offices moved to 16 Beacon 
Street in 1933, he and his assistant stayed on. For 
some years he and the manager have had apartments 
in the building. Until 174 Newbury Street was given 
up, the editor had an apartment there. 

Moving is as depressing a job as one can undertake. 
Only house hunting or room hunting is worse. 

If these words do not reflect the blithe, happy spirit 
so rampant in these columns, let it be understood that 
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they are written when the upheaval has begun—when > 


what has to be destroyed and what has to be taken 
is IN many cases an open question, when ghosts pop 


‘out of unused desks, when the sins and aberrations of 


the past confront one, and when the room looks like 
primeval chaos. 

“Don’t weaken,” pleads our assistant. 
But we must be permitted a growl. 

Correspondents can help by paying some slight 
attention to our prayers, objurgations and reminders for 
the past twenty-two years: 

Don’t write in as fine a writing as you can manage, 
but in legible script. Don’t crowd the paper even if 
there is a shortage: Don’t single-space but double- 
space typewritten copy. Don’t make us rewrite news: 
by putting it here and there in a letter. Put it by 
itself. And don’t call us Reverend Van Schaick. 


We won’t. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON CHRISTMAS 


LORIDA GLOVER’S little book* is the story of 

Advent told with great charm and simplicity for 
children. It is a short story, and the colored pictures. 
add much. Nothing is added to what Matthew and 
Luke relate, but it makes an impact on the mind of 
even older folks. 

Winifred Kirkland’s book** is longer. It has 
twenty-nine pages, but its pictures are all beautiful 
word pictures.- The author uses the device of a 
picture gallery open to the sky that stretches irregu- 
jarly through midnight pastures. “It is a small glad 
gallery still to be visited in each returning December.” 
The pictures are murals. There are Zechariah, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Joseph, Simeon, Anna. The description 
of the pictures brings us the old story in a new form. 
It is artistically done. 

Both books let us escape in the right kind of way 
from the horrors and tensions of our day—escape to- 
come back refreshed and ready to go about our 
Father’s business. 


*The First Christmas. By Florida R. Glover. Illustrations: 
by Susanne Suba. Dutton. $1.00. 

**The First Christmas. By Winifred Kirkland. Revell. 
$1.00. 


THE SHORTAGE OF MINISTERS 


HE shortage of ministers creates a responsibility 

for pulpit, for pew and for officials. 

Ministers actively at work must double up wherever 
possible and take two or three parishes instead of one. 

Parishes must get along, as our forefathers did, with- 
out the presence all the time of a pastor devoted 
exclusively to the work of that parish. 

Officials must devise methods to fill gaps. 

We ought to be looking out for competent men and 
women for the ministry. 

We ought to be using wise and consecrated laymen, 
as has been done so much in Britain, for pulpit supply. 

The responsibility thrown upon us as churchmen 
by the war ought to be borne efficiently, for the people 
in wartime need the churches as never before. 


A time of difficulty and trial may be a time of 


growth if it is faced with intelligence and courage. 
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When All Pulled Together for Christmas 
A Story for Young and Old Children 


Norman D. Fletcher 


N the far edge of a certain village of long ago 

stood an old inn, so old that it had given 
hospitable shelter to countless generations of weary 
travelers. Considerably back of the inn and to one 
side stood the stable. From its wide door there was 
a narrow path which went down along the side of the 
inn to the road which ran like a ribbon, curving 
slightly now to the right and now to the left, until it 
disappeared over the brow of a hill a mile to the north- 
ward, where it tumbled down abruptly to the central 
part of the village. In the inn yard were two trees, 
one on either side of the path, a fir tree on the inn side 
and a palm tree on the far side. 

It was a still, cold night. The vast dome of heaven, 
this night of unusual depth of blue, was studded with 
stars that twinkled in the brilliant air like thousands 
of sparkling gems. One of the stars, much larger and 
brighter than the others, shone directly over the stable 
—at least, so it would have seemed to an observer 
standing either in the inn yard or at any point along 
the road from the hilltop—the light from its lowest 
point reaching down along the blue of sky until it 
seemed to touch the topmost part of the stable. A 
blanket of white snow covered the countryside, and 
one’s eye could follow the drifts on both sides of the 
road all the way along to the brow of the hill. Far off 
in the distance, as if from the village church, yet from 
a source considerably above the earth, came a song, 
the words of which would have been indistinguishable 
to anyone standing at the door of the stable. 

But the fir tree and the palm tree caught the singing 
in their outstretched boughs, a more beautiful song, 
they thought, than they had ever heard. As the fir 
tree was about to ask his neighbor on the other side 
of the path what this could be all about, they both 
espied three men turning into the inn yard. It was 
apparent at once that they were not the ordinary run 
of travelers stopping to rest for the night. All three 
had long dark robes that fell from their shoulders in 
graceful folds nearly to the ground. Their long hair 
came down to their shoulders, and about each was a 
huge collar of ermine. The robe of each was fastened 
at the front by a jewel which in its brilliance almost 
rivaled that of the stars. Each man carried in his 
hands a beautifully carved box, richly ornamented. 
' As the last man passed the two trees, they thought 
they caught the odor of frankincense. The men went 
straight to the door of the stable and let themselves 
quietly in. 

“What can this be all about?” cried the palm tree 
to his friend across the way. 

“T am sure I cannot imagine,” replied the fir tree. 
“Our inn has never harbored such distinguished visitors 
as these—not, at least, in my memory.” 


“And why should these great men go to the stable 
of all places!” exclaimed the palm tree, who was him- 
self somewhat proud and haughty. “Why didn’t they 
go into the inn? It is very curious, and I’m afraid 
not quite true to form.” 

While the two trees were discussing the situation, 
they had not seen a group of shepherds coming down 
the road, doubtless from their sheep-tending on the 
near-by hills. But when they turned into the path 
and went, like the three distinguished men before them, 
straight to the stable and let themselves in, the two 
trees were more curious than ever. 

Just then, out from a hole at the foot of the fir tree, 
so near that the hole seemed almost to have been bored 
into the tree itself, hopped a little white rabbit. So 
snow-white was his coat of fur that one would have 
had difficulty seeing anything save his pink nose 
against the snow of the inn yard. 

“Did you hear that singing?” inquired the rabbit. 
“T have no knowledge of music such as our good friends, 
the birds, have, but what I could hear of it sounded 
extraordinary.” 

“And did you see the men who went into the 
stable?” asked both trees together. 

“Yes, I did,” replied the rabbit. “What it can be 
all about is more than I can tell. I think [ll go round 
to the back of the stable and go in my private 
entrance. My friend the ass will know. He looks very 
foolish, but he is really quite wise. Yes,’ concluded 
the rabbit as he hopped off toward the rear of the 
stable, “I value his opinion very highly.” 

As the rabbit left them the two trees noticed an- 
other individual coming into the yard. He was a 
shepherd like the others, but this one limped sadly 
and his brow was knit with pain. He went to the 
door of the stable, and when it was opened the trees 
could see by the light that fell upon his face that 
the weariness was displaced by a happy smile. 

The rabbit soon came hopping back, almost out 
of breath. ; 

“Lovely, lovely,” he said. “A little child has been 
born and lies there in his mother’s lap in the manger 
in swaddling clothes! The people we have seen pass 
along here have all brought him gifts!” 

The fir tree at once became concerned. He hoped 
the stable was not too drafty and that the straw was 
clean and fresh. The palm tree only remarked that 
a lowly manger was a curious place for a newborn 
baby, but since it seemed to be the thing to give gifts 
on this occasion he thought he ought to send in one 
of his branches for a fan. 

“And I shall take the Child a little basket of eggs 
from my larder,” declared the rabbit. “There is an 
old toymaker at the village who will color them for 
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me,” he added, as he hopped down the hole from which 
he had come a few moments before. 

“Oh, dear,” said the fir tree, “what can I give the 
little Child?” 

“You!” replied the palm tree. “I’m sure you have 
nothing to give him. Why, your branches would prick 
him and your tears are uncomfortably sticky.” The 
palm tree had remembered how some weeks ago one 
of his branches that had grown unusually long across 
the path had rubbed against one of the branches of the 
fir tree and become covered with the fir tree’s sticky 
tears. When a man from the inn had subsequently 
cut off that limb, the palm tree was not sorry. 

At this point the rabbit reappeared with a little 
basket of eggs, and, paying attention to no one, 
scampered off toward the village. Then a spider who 
had crawled out from a hole in the trunk of the fir tree, 
and had been listening all the while, said, “Ever since 
I scared that little Muffet girl, ’'ve had a bad reputa- 
tion, but I’m really a good fellow and something of an 
artist.” Here he winked one of his eyes to express a 
spider’s humor. “Now you listen to me,” he continued, 
“TI think we’d better work together, and perhaps if we 
do, we'll have an offering even greater and lovelier than 
any of those of the three men who came to the stable 
first. Now if you, palm tree, will wave your branches 
ever so slightly so that I'll not get too hot and weary, 
for I shall have to work at top speed, I'll spin some 
webs over the branches of the fir tree. And fir tree, 
if you will weep just a little, perhaps quite a little, and 
let your sticky tears fall on my webs, I’m sure the 
effect will be altogether lovely. And,” concluded the 
spider, turning his eye upward to what few clouds 
were in the sky at the moment, “if you would let down 
a few thousand flakes of snow over the fir tree, ’m sure 
that would be lovely too.” 

The spider was very persuasive and the palm tree 
felt a little ashamed of what he had said about the fir 
tree, so he began to wave his branches ever so slightly. 
The spider set briskly to work weaving his tinsel 
threads all over the branches of the fir tree. And when 
he crawled downward on a thread from one branch 
to another, he made sure these threads hung in graceful 
festoons. Occasionally he stopped between two 
branches to weave a whole web of the loveliest patterns 
you ever set eyes on. The fir tree felt so happy over 
the kind co-operation of his friends that it was hard 
for him to weep. But he began thinking about the 
dear old days when he was just a little tree standing 
between his father and mother, who had long since 
gone, and the tears came freely. Then he would think 
of his friends and their helpfulness and tears of joy 
would flow too. So the tears of sadness and the tears 
of joy, looking much the same, fell on the spider webs 
and dangled from them like miniatures of the icicles 
which hung from the roof of the inn. 

As the work proceeded, the spider working faster 
and faster and the palm tree getting weary but coura- 
geously keeping at waving his branches, the clouds 
began to gather together, shutting out the stars and 
hanging very low over the fir tree. Then the clouds 
opened up and let fall, gently and slowly, thousands 
upon thousands of lovely light snowflakes. The fir 
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tree and the palm tree allowed they had never seen 
such exquisite snow crystals before. 

After a time, the rabbit came hopping along with 
his basket full of eggs all freshly covered with the 
most delicate colors imaginable. 

“My,” said the rabbit, “that old fellow in the toy- 
shop was delighted to see me. He got out his best 
paints and his finest brushes and went right to work. 
He spent so much time on these eggs, however, that 
I began to be fearful on two counts. I was afraid I 
would never get here to see the Child and give him my 
eggs, and I was afraid I’d get such a big bill I could 
never pay it. But,” continued the rabbit, becoming 
more and more interested in what they were doing to 
the fir tree, “when he had finished he would not take 
anything for his work. ‘Everyone,’ he said, ‘ought to 
be willing to do something for the sheer joy of it on this 
night above all others.’ 

“My,” continued the rabbit, “what a beautiful piece 
of work you have been doing on the fir tree! I’ve been 
thinking I should like ever so much to hop into the 
stable and see the little Child, and give him these eggs. 
But I think, too, they would be beautiful on those 
branches covered with new snow and festooned with 
webs from our friend the spider.” 

The spider and the palm tree and the fir tree all 
replied with enthusiasm that that certainly would be 
the case. Whereupon the rabbit climbed up into the 
fir tree, hopped about very carefully so as not to disturb 
the spider webs and the snow, and distributed every 
one of his eggs, hanging them on the ends of the 
branches with red and silver threads he said the old 
toymaker had given him. 

Suddenly the faint sounds of the singing, that had 
been going on in the far distance all this long time, 
began to come nearer and nearer. Had the wind 
changed? They could almost make out the words now. 
And looking up into the sky whence came the voices, 


their eyes fell upon the great star over the stable. 


It was moving—coming very slowly, ever so slowly 
toward them! When it got over the place where the 
fir tree was, it came down lower and lower until it 
rested on the little cone at the topmost point on the 
tree, shedding its glorious light all down the tree and, 
in fact, down the path to the door of the stable. 
Nearer and nearer came the song, until there was 
a great burst of light out of the blue sky over the fir 
tree, and angels appeared in the heavens singing: 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will to men.” 


The song was so melodious that the palm tree, though 
weary, began flapping its boughs, the rabbit hopping 
about at the foot of the tree, the spider dancing joy- 
ously along the gemlike festoons of his web—all in 
rhythm with the song. The clouds that had brought 
the snow stood back at a respectful distance. The 
first faint gleams of dawn showed themselves on the 
eastern horizon, and the morning stars hummed softly 
like a magnificent orchestral accompaniment to the 
angels’ song. Hurrying down the road, with a speed 
remarkable for his age, and puffing into the inn yard, 
came the old toymaker who, to the rabbit’s amazement, 
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wore a turkey-red suit with ermine trimming. His 
cheeks were as red as any apple, and his smile reached 
almost from ear to ear! 

When the singing reached its highest crescendo, the 
great door of the stable opened, and the three dis- 
tinguished men and the shepherds came quickly out. 
One of the shepherds ran back, and soon the father 
and the mother came with the little Child. As they 
held him up to see the glorious scene, a radiance came 
from his face that had never been seen on land or sea. 
All looked—even the gentle ass, the great ox, and the 
mild-eyed cow, who gazed over the father’s shoulder— 
at the splendor which the fir tree, the palm tree, the 
rabbit, the spider, the old toymaker, the clouds, the 
great star and the little stars, the angels, and the streaks 
of dawn had made by working together. And it is said 
that even to this day, when people work together for 
great ends, they can hear this very song that was sung 
on the night of long ago: 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will to men.” 


The Gateway to Christmas 
A Candlelight Meditation 


Max A. Kapp 


EFORE you can enter the beautiful land of 

Christmas, you must pass through the Gateway 
of Imagination. Those who have been there before 
know that the Gateway rises shining out of the 
shadows all about. It is a luminous arch at the end 
of a road but at the beginning of the Way. And it is 
built of wonderful things. There are dreams in it: 
great shining dreams glistening in an enduring mag- 
nificence; little shy dreams, too, gleaming with a tiny 
splendor. And the Gateway has molded into it the 
sustaining power of many songs. There are sad, old, 
quaint songs, cradle songs with tears on them, and 
silly songs full of joyous nonsense, but also mighty 
songs that leap and shout with a powerful beauty. And 
in that glorious Gateway are to be found all the legends 
and fables and stories that little children know how to 
listen to with wonder-widened eyes, as if hearing some 
deep, secret accents within the familiar words. Some- 
how, into this strange and lovely Gateway the chimes 
of happy bells tolling across the snows have been put, 
and there are wistful memories mingled with an in- 
describable expectancy infused into the radiant arch- 
way. And if you come close to it, you see faces—many 
faces—smiling out the light, and seeming to beckon to 
ihe wanderer with a laughing welcome. 

Some of us never pass through the Gateway to 
Christmas any more. We have lost our credentials. 
-For to have its portals swing open, we must show that 
our souls are still alive to beauty, and responsive to 
tenderness, and childlike in the presence of truth. 
We must convince the angel of the Gateway that we are 
still sensitive to the divine meanings—the Voices— 
that keep whispering to us out of the Daily Round. 

You'll know when you are inside that beautiful land 
of Christmas, because your heart will be full of a 
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strange, peaceful joy. You'll feel a mysterious ecstasy 
lifting you, blessing you with an aching warmhearted- 
ness that makes you want to reach out to include 
everyone in the embrace of a suddenly expanded good 
will. You will find yourself releasing a power and an 
assurance, as if you were at home and knew what to 
do. You will take angel-words upon your lips as if 
they were your own: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace among men of good will!” 

You see, Christmas does not belong so much to 
history as it belongs to the soul. It is older than 
Bethlehem, it seems. It is a spiritual reality that has 
to be felt again and again—interpreted again and again 
—until the world beyond the Gateway of Christmas 
becomes a part of life’s meaning—as it were, the Hope 
of the World. 

To find Christmas, we must pass through the Gate- 
way of Imagination. May we all find it—this inward 
reality—and may we keep it by the power of a life of 
love! 

Perhaps there are some who cannot find their way 
to the beautiful land of Christmas. But if you and I 
light a candle—even a small one—and let it shine into 
the darkness, it may become a path of light to weary 
feet and lost hearts. Our flame may seem like a star 
that leads to a place where wonder and love are born 
again. 


Keeping the Bells Ringing 
Stanley I. Stuber 


HE sound of church bells, calling people to 

worship, is the symbol of a free land. 

During this United Church Canvass, in which 
hundreds of local communities throughout the 
nation are uniting to stress the wartime services 
of religion, the symbol of the ringing church bell 
is brought to our attention. 

What do these bells say today? 

Liberty. They represent free churches in a 
free country. They symbolize the rights of the 
individual conscience. Our enemies will not per- 
mit the ringing of church bells. They are remind- 
ers of truth and freedom. 

Worship. The bells call people to the worship 
of God. 

Family. At the heart of the nation is family 
life, and the bells call whole families to divine 
services. 

Morality. The moral life of America sounds 
forth in the ringing of those bells. 

Friendship. The spirit of good neighbors, of 
friendliness, is noted wherever people are called 
together by the sweet sound of lively church bells. 

One World. As on a Sabbath morning the 
bells of all churches blend together into a sacred 
harmony, we are reminded of the better world to 
come, and the world-wide influence of those 
churches which are striving for a just and durable 

* peace. 
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A Religion for Greatness 


II—The Religion of the Unities and the Universals 


Clarence R. Skinner 


Man takes his norm from earth; earth from heaven; heaven 
from Tao; the Tao from itself. 
From the Tao-ren-Kine (Chinese) 


The universe and I came into being together; and I, and all 
things therein, are One. 
Cuuanc-tzeE (Chinese) 


The all-working, all-wishing, all-swelling, all-tasting one, that 
embraceth the universe, that is silent, untroubled—that is my 
spirit within my heart: that is Brahman. Thereunto, when 
I go hence, shall I attain. 

CuHANDOGYA-UPANISHAD (Hindu) 


God hath made of one every nation of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, having determined their appointed 
seasons and the bounds of their habitation, that they should 
seek God, if happily they might feel after him and find him, 
though he is not far from each one of us, for in him we live 
and move, and have our being. 

Pau (Christian) 


That which is the cause of perfect unity and amity in the 
world of existence is the oneness of Reality. 
Bawat 


HAT, then, is this radical religion which goes 

down below surface appearance, and finds its 
root in the profoundest reality? How do we realize it 
in our lives? What have been some of its manifesta- 
tions in history, and do we find that it has really been 
a common experience? 

To sum the answer in a word, radical religion creates 
in man a sense of vital, meaningful relationship between 
the self and the universe. In primitive man this feeling 
may center in worship of sun, moon, stars, or other 
natural phenomena. It may manifest itself by the 
belief in and practice of mana—an all-pervasive potency 
which endows men with unique gifts. No matter how 
crude and superstitious man’s early religion may have 
been, it lifted him out of his isolation into union with 
powers and influences greater than himself. His re- 
ligious experience gave him an orientation toward the 
unities and the universals. Groping through fogs of 
ignorance he laid hold on the central fact of human 
existence; namely, that there is a relationship of 
dependence between man and the powers which exists 
outside and beyond himself. 

Radical religion does not insist upon naming or 
describing these powers. Animism, polytheism, deism, 
theism, are phases of the essential experience, but none 
of these is necessary to it. The elemental fact is the 
outreach of man to something beyond himself. 

What primitive man may have dimly apprehended 
has grown through the centuries into an increasingly 
clear conviction. The outreach has attained larger 
proportions, and our consciousness has broadened with 
the process of evolution. We have become less trustful 


of naive emotions, and hence more sophisticated. We 
want to name and define what we feel, but despite all 
obstacles radical religion persists. 

A most interesting example of this elemental ex- 
perience in modern life has recently been recorded by 
Dr. Hocking: 


A short time ago I was talking with a colleague, a psy- 
chiatrist. He said, “Something has been occurring to me 
recently which seems important, and yet it seems so simple 
that I can hardly believe it very significant. It is a way of 
taking the miscellany of events that make up the day’s 
impressions of the world. One sees no trend in them. But 
suppose there were a trend that we cannot define but can 
nevertheless have an inkling of. There is certainly some 
direction in evolution, why not in history? If there were such 
a trend, then we men could be either with it or against it. 
To be with it would give a certain peace and settlement; to be 
against it would involve a subtle inner restlessness. To have 
confidence in it would be sort of a commitment, for better or 
for worse. I wonder if that is what you mean by religion.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I think that is the substance of it. The 
great religious ones seem to have had a certainty that they 
were going along with the trend of the world. They have had 
a passion for right living which they conceived of as a cosmic 
demand.”* 

“There is nothing contrary to science in that.” 

“No, but it makes a difference, doesn’t it?” 

“Strange that such a simple thing should make so very 
much difference.’’** 


Such is the insight which comes to man, whether 
primitive or modern, whether naive or sophisticated. 

Beneath all curious customs and beliefs, deeper than 
ecclesiastical creeds, more vital and basic than priestly 
rites, stands out one impressive fact—namely, man 
touches infinity; his home is in immensity; he lives, 
moves, and has his being in an eternity. This magnifi- 
cent assertion is man’s greatest affirmation. Nothing 
else surpasses it in sweep of imagination or depth of 
understanding. It is a truth proclaimed by all that 
we know of modern science, and it stands the test of 
experience as the enduring reality. 

It is man’s effective protest against all that lessens 
and divides. It is his emphatic denial of any attempt 
to separate him from his home and heritage. It ex- 
presses his uncompromising unwillingness to be reduced 
to insignificance and utter isolation. This radical 
interpretation would rescue religion from its fringes and 
accretions. It would scrape the barnacles off the ele- 
mental truth and reveal the basic reality in its purity 
and power. So much superficial impedimenta have 
been heaped upon religion by its devotees that it is 


* Italics mine, not Dr. Hocking’s. . 


** What Man Can Make of Man. By William Ernest +.) 


Hocking. Harper’s, New York, 1942. 
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frequently impossible to recognize the genuine from the 
spurious. But by rethinking religion and by performing 
a major surgical operation upon it, we can discover the 
vital organs. The radical interpretation refuses to be 
led aside by the extraneous. It insists upon returning 
to what is the essential core of religious experience; 
namely, the seeking after and finding man’s relation 
to the unities and universals. 

Three words will occur often in this essay; so often, 
in fact, that they may seem repetitious. To understand 
their meaning is vital to the understanding of the 
central theme of this essay. It will therefore be 
necessary to define these terms with as much precision 
as possible, and ‘the reader is urged to fasten the 
definitions in his mind now, or to turn back to this page 
from time to time to refresh his memory. 

The terms are of such a nature that they cannot 
be reduced to mathematical exactitude, but they are 
not so vague and discrete as to mean anything or 
nothing. They will be used with a certain connotation 
which is always in the mind of the author when he 
writes them. 


Insight. The dictionary gives us the following: 
“A perception of the inner nature of a thing.” In our 
view this ability may be purely intellectual, or it may 
be due to some causal factor which works in conjunc- 
tion with intelligence. It may be close to intuition. 
Perhaps even some mystical quality may inhere in this 
ability to grasp the inner nature of some form of reality. 
Whatever the cause or character of the insight, we 
shall assume its validity when, like any other form of 
knowledge, we test it by empirical methods. 


Unity. Again, the dictionary says, “The state of 
being indivisibly one; harmony, concord.” This unity 
may be purely physical, as the unity of the human 
body; it may be intellectual, as the unity of a scheme 
or plan; it may be used as a metaphysical term, imply- 
ing a fundamental unity underlying all aspects of 
reality. It may be used with all these meanings in 
this volume, but always it will mean the coherence of 
what may seem to be separate, into a oneness. Unity 
means an operative harmony, a functional relationship 
which belongs to all the parts of a whole. 


Universal. Funk and Wagnalls says: “Relating to 
the entire universe; unlimited; general. Regarded as 
existing as a whole; entire. Including all of a logical 
class. A universal concept; that which may be predi- 
cated of many particular things or persons.” We shall 
give all these connotations to the word. The universal 
will mean the all-inclusive as far as we can imagine it— 
the entire cosmos with all it contains. Again it will 
mean all of a class, as, a universal religion or a universal 
language. Finally, we shall mean by the term that 
which is the antithesis of the limited, or fragmentary. 
It is the opposite of the partial. When we speak of 
universalism we shall mean a philosophy of life or 
system of values which stresses the largest possible 
Weltanschawung, or world outlook, in contrast to the 
narrow view which is herein denominated partialism. 


To return now to the consideration of the main 
theme of this chapter; namely, the fact that religion 


provides insight into these mnities and universals. 
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A glance at the quotations at the beginning of this 
chapter gives some intimation of this type of religion 
as expressed in many different cultures and by persons 
of differing periods of time. 

Taoism, in its sacred scripture, the Tao-teh-King, 
gives a remarkable example of this insight: “Man takes 
his norm from earth; earth from heaven; heaven from 
Tao; the Tao from itself.’ Without going into an 
extended and unnecessary discussion of the meaning 
of the terms used by Lao-tse, the founder of the move- 
ment, we see at once the kind of philosophy, or 
mysticism, which religion gives to a noble mind. Man 
is surrounded by earth and all its forces. To put it 
scientifically, we are geocentric. We are related to 
soil, climate, flora, fauna, and all the chemical and 
physical laws which operate on the earth. This planet, 
however, is by no means an isolated fact. It swings 
in a vast cosmos, and so, as man takes his norm from 
earth, so the earth takes its norm from heaven. Need- 
less to say, heaven did not mean to the Chinese twenty- 
five hundred years ago what it means today. The 
significant thing about the statement is not its astron- 
omy, but its early insight into the fact of orderliness 
and interrelatedness. If heaven meant to Lao-tse some- 
thing in the nature of a moral as well as physical order, 
so much the better for our argument. It simply extends 
the sweep and scope of the author’s insight into the 
unity of all phases of the universe, whether moral or 
physical. Heaven, however, is not an ultimate and 
final fact, but it, too, is dependent on something more 
elemental and self-sustaining. The Tao is the uncaused 
cause, the prime mover, the Ding an sich which all 
philosophers must assume as the ultimate reality. It 
gives measure, shape and meaning to all else, including 
the wide expanse of the cosmos, this planet, and even 
man, small as he may seem in the universal order of 
things. 

It would be difficult dec to find a more complete 
and satisfying statement of radical religion than this 
logical and penetrating summary by the sage Lao-tse. 

This religio-philosophical type of thought is perhaps 
found at its best in Hinduism, and it evolves as early 
as the Upanishads. The Indian sages evolved the 
Brahman-atman doctrine, and’ considering the fact 
that the period in which it was conceived was pre- 
scientific, and taking into account the highly poetic 
form in which it is written, there never has been a 
more satisfying statement of man’s cosmic nature. 

The Brahman here means, as accurately as we can 
translate it, the soul of the universe — the fundamental 
principle which goes into the making of all things. It 
is the inner nature of the all-embracing, all-animating 
reality. Wisely, the Hindu refrains from describing 
this nature or Universal Self. He declares that names 
merely limit what is essentially limitless and put 
bounds to what is not to be bounded and defined by 
man’s feeble vocabulary.. Like the Tao in Chinese 
systems, it is not personalized, yet it is not denied that 
it can be manifested in terms of personality. But 
whatever it is, it must be too great to be compassed 
about with things temporal and local. 

On the other hand is the atman—the self of 
each individual—the inner reality which motivates 
human action, gives ground or foundation to our being, 
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and sustains in us our life force. We in the West are 
accustomed to calling this the individuating principle— 
the ego, or soul, which marks off one single person from 
all other persons. The Hindu sage, on the contrary, 
declares that this atman is not an isolated, unrelated 
entity standing apart from others. This separateness 
is an illusion and is at the root of most of our ills. The 
true atman is identic with the Brahman. The two are 
merged into one, and therein lies illumination and 
salvation for man. The ego is not an individual posses- 
sion; it is simply part of the all. 

The “I” which man so proudly proclaims is allied 
to the plants and to the animals. What St. Francis 
was to express so beautifully centuries later in his 
Canticle to the Sun was a commonplace of Hindu 
thought a thousand years before our era. All life is 
sacred, because the soul of all is the soul of each. 

By the same token, man is part of humanity. You 
are IT and I am you. We are merged in the one 
environing and interpenetrating All. This fragmentary 
self, upon which we sometimes insist, is revengeful, 
cruel and inhuman only when it is ignorant of its 
unity with all other men. My life is not so much mine 
as a particle of the Infinite life encased for a passing 
moment in a frame which houses it in fragile solitari- 
ness. It is the drop of water lifted for a brief day by 
the lotus leaf from the pool. Soon the drop will fall 
back into the source whence it came—merged in 
water which is common not only to the one pool, but 
with all water everywhere. It becomes a crystal of 
snow on Mt. Everest, a drop in the Holy Ganges, or 
it reflects the Taj Mahal on a silvered moonlit night. 

So it is with the ego’s relation to infinity and 
eternity: whether incarnated in the form of a sacred 
cow or a perfect Buddha, whether toiling on a farm 
or sitting in quiet contemplation, under the beneficent 
stars, the soul feels itself to be one with the tides of 
life as they sweep through time and space. 


“The everlasting universe of things 
Rolls through the mind.” 


Are these reflections of the oriental mere empty 
verbiage, sound and fury, signifying nothing? Are 
they to be cast out of consciousness as ancient and 
uncouth good, man’s feeble attempts to lay hold on 
truth but long since outmoded? 

Skip two thousand years and see where a devout 
soul has laid bare its inward promptings. All day he 
has been reading in science, immersed in the world of 
gritty fact. In the Journal Intime of Henri Frederic 
Amiel occurs the following passage which he wrote 
under the date of April 21, 1885: 


I have traversed the universe from the deepest depths of 
the empyrean to the peristaltic movements of the atom in the 
elementary cell. I have felt myself expanding in the infinite, 
and enfranchised in spirit from the bounds of time and space, 
able to trace back the whole boundless creation to a point 
without dimensions, and seeing the vast multitude of suns, 
of milky ways, or stars, and nebulae, all existing in the point. 

And on all sides stretched mysteries, marvels and prodigies 
without limit, without number, and without end. I felt the 
unfathomable thought of which the universe is the symbol 
live and turn within me; I touched, proved, tasted, embraced 
my nothingness and my immensity. I kissed the hem of the 
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garments of God, and gave him thanks for being spirit and 
for being life. Such moments are glimpses of the divine. 
They make one conscious of one’s immortality; they bring 
home to one that an eternity is not too much for the study 
of the thoughts and works of the eternal; they awaken in us an 
adoring ecstasy and the ardent humility of love. 


A cynical modern may lay aside such flowery and 
high-flown poetry as mere outpourings of an easily. 
excited spirit. His imagination was fired by the 
slightest spark bécause he was quick to respond to 
any stimulus. Surely our cynic would say, this means 
nothing. Such a rush of words pouring pell-mell from 
a ready pen were simply the easing of a psychological 
tension. Words — empty of any profound insight into 
the nature of things deep and elemental. 

Are they? Do we not find here, as in Taoism and 
in Hinduism, a flash of revealing which goes to the 
very core of truth and illumines the universe? Echo- 
ing the cry of Augustine for man’s discovery of the 
ultimate, he continues: 


There is no repose for the mind except in the Absolute; for 
feeling except in the Infinite; for the soul except in the 
Divine. Nothing finite is true, is interesting, is worthy to fix 
my attention. All that is particular is exclusive, and all that 
is exclusive repels me. There is nothing non-exclusive but the 
All; my end is communion with Being through the whole 
of being.* 


How can any man read these truths wrung from 
the depths of a great man’s life without feeling an 
immediate affirmation and confirmation? Not, of 
course, an exact agreement with every word and 
implied theological definition; but taking the intent, 
the large meaning of it all, how can we fail to feel the 
authenticity of such an insight? To read it reverently 
opens windows and unfolds vistas of high religion and 
solemn festival for the soul. 

Dr. Meland expresses some clear convictions on 
this matter: 


Only those whose rootings reach deeply into the environ- 
ing realities that sustain them, whose perspective is continually 
cleansed of self-centeredness, and whose mind and organism 
are kept plastic and expansive by experiences of awe, wonder 
and reverence, find the assurance and incentive to be inclusive. 
For inclusive attitudes, which issue in friendly and magnani- 
mous conduct, have their psychological basis in an expansive 
organism. Back of every show of selfishness, greed, ruthless- 
ness, or deceit is a contractive organism that clutches and 
holds things to itself. The source of its unsocial attitudes and 
conduct is the tension centering around the J. Ease the ten- 
sion and you lessen the unsocial complex, for you then relax 
the egocentric focus. The importance of contemplative wor- 
ship for conduct is therefore apparent. It turns man away 
from himself. It opens before him an expanse of reality so 
vast, so austere, and so significant, that it confounds his ego 
and punctures any inflation that might be forming or exist- 
ing in incipient form. It confronts him with a wealth of mys- 
tery that breaks through more sophistic allegiance to science, 
and crowds out dogmatisms. Contemplation thrusts us from 
our tiny thrones and renders us subjects of a greater kingdom. 
It dispels self-worship and turns us to a greater devotion, and 
in so doing it transforms our self-centeredness into a shared 


way of living.** 


*Journal Intime. By Henri Frederic Amiel, Introduction. 


** Modern Man’s Worship. By Bernard Eugene Meland. _ 
P. 296. Harper and Brothers, 1934. ' 
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This passage seems to indicate something pro- 
foundly true and radical about religion, especially that 
type of religion which we have been describing. It is 
expansive in the very nature of its being. It is other- 
regarding. It adds a fourth dimension to our lives. 
The disciplines connected with religious living are 
therefore exactly what the world needs at this moment 
of crisis. 

Compare such an enlarging and inclusive experience 
as worship or ‘contemplation with the contracting 
influence of our acquisitive enterprises. Economic 
activities are closely related to the grasping nature 
of man. In the very nature of the case, getting a 
living is a problem of subtraction and of egocentricism. 
Pleasure, amusement, and hosts of daily activities, 
which make up routine for millions of lives, are self- 
centered. Their discipline tends to make man look 
within, or to focus the outside upon himself. This 
great religious experience of the unities and the uni- 
versals, however, tends to direct man outward toward 
what is greater than the atomistic human. 

Love, service, unselfish devotion to the common 
good, are all in line with the expansive experiences, 
but they are definitely limited in scope. Even at best 
their horizons are narrowly confined. But the religion 
of the universals and the unities has no felt limitations. 
It leads out to the infinite and thus tends to make the 
largest possible type of human personality. It would 
be hard to imagine a person with an habitual cosmic 
“mind-set” descending into the bitter and exclusive 
partialisms which divide men. The point of view and 
the psychological disciplines of the Universe-Man are 
inclusive and integrating. 

This insight, experienced by men thousands of 
years ago, is authenticated by the findings of the 
laboratory. Let us take an example. If we turn a 
spectroscope on the farthest star, we get a series of 
light bands informing us of the chemical composition 
of that distant heavenly body. It is in the nature of 
a telegram informing the chemist as to the exact ele- 
ments which are resident in siderial matter. Very 
well. Turn this same instrument on man and we find 
the same light bands, indicating the identical chemical 
composition! What does that prove? Precisely this: 
Man and the universe are one. We reject the dichot- 
omy that thrusts human kind into one separate cate- 
gory, completely isolate, and puts the stars into another 
fact world or frame of reference. A thread of unity 
runs through all. 

Take the laws of physics for another example, and 
we find that here, again, we are confronted with a 
common world. When a man lifts his finger he obeys 
the same universal laws of force and matter as obtain 
on Jupiter or Betelgeuse. Let man raise a one pound 
rock three feet and he has raised the center of gravity 
of the earth; and when the gravity of the earth shifts, 
it affects the planets, and the orbits of the planets 
affect the stars, and the stars affect. the solar systems, 
and the systems reach out into the universe. 

It is small wonder that we grow bitter at man’s 
sinful partialisms. We have every reason to be rebel- 
lious against the stupidity and cruelty which turn the 
Elysian fields into a charnel house. But one fact 
persists through all our disillusioning and through all 
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our attempts to make man naught but a miserable 
worm—a damnéd spot, to be erased and forgotten. 
That fact is the cosmic affinity of this same man, who 
in the most brilliant moments of flashing genius rises 
above the pettiness and indignity of his lesser self to 
the stature of the All. 

Einstein, in his very brief essay entitled Cosmic 
Religion, says that there are three stages through 
which men pass in their religious development. First 
is the stage marked by fear of all the evils that beset 
mankind. A second and higher type evolves from the 
social feelings such as love and fellowship. Einstein 
believes that the anthropomorphic idea of God is 
common to these types, but there is a higher stage. 
which he calls “cosmic religion.” The individual feels 
“the nobility and marvelous order which are revealed 
in nature and in the world of thought. He feels the 
individual destiny as an imprisonment and seeks to 
experience the totality of existence as a unity full of 
significance.”* 

Here is a modern scientist, who certainly cannot be 
accused of sentimentality, recognizing just what we 
have been striving to express: man’s existence and 
destiny as an individual (that is, as a separate unit) 
are a form of restriction and limitation. Separateness 
is an imprisonment. We find the meaning of human 
personality and the meaning of the whole universe in 
the unity of the parts with the whole. Just as a spark 
plug can be understood only when it is seen as part 
of an automobile, so man can be understood only when 
he is recognized as part of the universe. 

Einstein tells us that “the religious geniuses of all 
times have been distinguished by this cosmic religious 
sense.” Again, as we have been trying to say, the 
religious insight in its highest form perceives and con- 
ceives this quality of wholeness and inclusiveness, and 
believes it to be of the highest value. 

Those who have experienced it in their personal 
lives have developed certain qualities which the world 
desperately needs. They have become “universe men” 
with an outlook so all-including that they can in- 
tegrate into themselves all aspects of human, geo- 
graphical, and even astronomical life. Examples of 
such personalities will be given in the next chapter. 

It is the further thesis of this essay that such 
personalities logically develop a social outlook which 
again is the basic and imperative need of our day. 
Because such men and women have experienced some- 
thing cosmic and emancipatory, they inevitably reach 
out beyond the partialisms and fragments of human 
relations to those forms and practices of social life 
which are the largest and most inclusive. Both theo- 
retically and practically the larger faith is creative of 
a social universalism. 

To borrow a magnificent phrase from Herbert Agar: 
“Tt is a time for greatness.” The crisis of our age 
which is one of the most acute in the whole history 
of man might well be described as a sudden demand 
for greatness for which the world is not prepared. Our 
trade, our civilization, have become unified and uni- 
versal. As Wendell Willkie puts it, there is “one 


* Cosmic Religion. By Albert Einstein. P. 48. Covici 
Friede, 1931. Italics are the author’s. 
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world”—one physical neighborhood in which all the 
nations, races and classes have been thrown. But— 
and herein lies the crisis—we bring to this one world 
not a greatness and unity of spirit but a narrow 
provincialism. Our minds are filled with partialisms, 
while the physical forces of our culture are demanding 
and creating universalism. We cannot run a great 
society without greatness of spirit. We must have 
great conceptions, great imaginations, great emotions, 
great programs. We can’t run a super-power dynamo 
with the steam from a teakettle. 

There are two alternatives, and only two, before us. 
First, which is unlikely, is that we unscramble our 
modern interdependent culture, returning to separate 
and isolationist lives. If we went back to the village 
stage of existence, then we might be partialists to our 
hearts’ content. Such a world would not demand 
greatness. 

The other alternative is to so expand our spiritual 
powers that we vastly increase the range of our under- 
standing and sympathy. There is no middle way. It 
is greatness—universalism—or perish. 

There is no experience which gives to man so 
compelling a universalism as this radical religious in- 
sight into the unities and universals. 


Christmas Morning 
Sheldon Christian 


T is Christmas morning. Breakfast is over. The fire 

in the fireplace has died down and its glow of 
warmth makes the parents and children seated around 
it dreamy. In front of the window stands the Christ- 
mas tree, brave and gay with its tinsel and gorgeous 
colored balls. For twenty-five years this family sat 
here and read together from the Gospels. It was 
always Matthew 2:1-6 and Luke 2:8-20—the story of 
Jesus’ birth. ... But this year, there is a girl somewhere 
in the South Pacific, and one youngster who stayed 
with those who were left behind at Bataan, and another 
who helped establish the bridgehead at Salerno... . 
Long ago they promised that, however far away on this 
Christmas morning, they would remember, and would 
be reading, as now the family will read, the old Nativity 
story.* 

And that is Christmas morning in thousands of 
homes all over the world this year. Never before has 
love so spanned our globe with its crisscross threads 
of yearning as it does this year. So far as most of us 
are concerned, it is “one world,” for loved ones make 
it so. 


Heavenly Father, on this morning when thou so long 
ago didst come among men in the Person of Jesus, 
comfort and protect all those absent from their 
loved ones. Support and defend them against all 
evil, until the day break and the shadows flee 
away, and peace and good will again come upon 
the earth. 


* Adapted from A Devotional Guide for Advent, 1943, p. 30. 
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Remembered at Christmas 
: Fred S. Nichols 


HOULD Santa pass you by at Christmas without 
even a wave of his hand, it would be a dismal 
yuletide for you. For whether we are five or ninety- 
five, it is tragedy to be forgotten. To think of children 
whose happy Christmas dreams are only dreams is 
enough to shroud our hearts. Parents whose wearied 
eyes look in vain for the forgotten letter are pictures of 
hope far spent. The twilight loneliness of old age 
easily slips into a black solitude if the candles of 
reassuring remembrance be not lighted. Far removed 
from the scenes of other days, bleak indeed is the house 
in which such find shelter if unremembered. 


But there is contagious remembrance at Christmas. _ 


Fathers and mothers talk in a “this-time-of-year” way. 
With packages, people wait in long lines at the postal 
window. Railway and bus stations are anthills of move- 
ment as anxious people hurry home for reunions. Boys 
in service are trying to get word back to the folks. 
Loved ones at home look at the pictures, while reread- 
ing the letters of those far away. Mothers are planning 
the toothsome delicacies of childhood yesterdays. 
Messages of encouragement are sent to the burdened; 
food and clothing to those who have suffered reverses. 
Toys are put in Santa’s sack for distribution. There 
is remembrance at Christmas. 

It is Christmas, whose song and star remind us once 
again that God has not forgotten us. The manger de- 
clares with sweetness and power that as God has remem- 
bered us, so ought we to remember one another. 
Remembered on God’s Christmas, as we are on all his 
other days, “let us go now even unto Bethlehem, and 
see this thing which has come to pass, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us.” 


GOOD WILL TO MAN 


Veiled in darkness nations wait, 
Dreading evils of the night, 
Filled with bitterness and hate 
That becloud the spirit’s light. 
Christmas brings an angel throng, 
Love shall hear the ancient song! 


Magi wandering far and wide 
Cannot find the royal child 
Without help of starry guide 
As they flee from tumults wild. 
But the Christ-Child shall be found 
Where the perils most abound! 


Joy at last shall fill the earth, 

When the nations hail as king 
Jesus Christ of lowly birth, 

Babe for whom the angels sing, 
With no favored race or clan,— 
“Peace on earth, good will to man!” 


Cuartes Gustav GIRELIUS 
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Three Modern Wise Men Bow Before Jesus 


Thomas S. Kepler 


N Anatole France’s book, The Roman Procurator, a 
scene portrays Pilate some years after Jesus’ death 
telling his friends about his experiences in Palestine. 
After a long description of these Palestinian events (the 
author takes twenty pages) a soldier near Pilate asks, 
“Pilate, won’t you tell us something about Jesus?” 
Pilate hesitatingly answers, “You ask about Jesus? .. . 
Jesus - of - Nazareth? ... Really, I can’t recall him 
to mind.” 

The Christmas season is the time when Christians 
ought to take time “to recall Jesus to mind.” As they 
look out into the mysterious universe, as did the wise 
men of old, and discern the nearest light star, Alpha 
Centauri, twenty-five billion miles away, their need of 
a savior is just as deep as was that of the wise men 
of old guided by their star in the east. Perhaps their 
need today is even deeper! In the words of a Hindu, 
their immense universe may cause them to say: “The 
concept of God as the infinite power of the universe 
is just too vast for me to grasp. But when I think 
about Jesus and the way he lived in this universe— 
well, he seems to hold my universe steady!” Jesus also 
fills one with a sense of mystic, wonder as one reflects 
upon his grandeur. 

It is a momentous experience to sit in the small 
room in a Dresden gallery where Raphael’s Sistine 
Madonna hangs in quiet beauty. One’s soul is occasion- 
ally lifted from time into eternity as one listens to 
Handel’s Messiah. Who can stand within the corridors 
of a great theological library without wondering about 
the major part of that intellectual monument erected to 
a person called Jesus! 

For as much as I am filled with a mystic wonder 
regarding the facts of life and death of the countless 
men and women who have played their roles on the 
human scene, I find myself even more profoundly im- 
pressed with awe when I ponder the person of Jesus 
Christ. Especially at the Christmas season! Dean Case 
expressed the problem clearly when he said that Jesus 
has been an enigma to both the saint and the skeptic. 
Indeed, Jesus is the most irrationally intriguing object 
of human quest and aspiration yet to walk in mystery 
on this little planet of ours. If we today find his way 
of life and his conception of God so satisfying, is it any 
wonder that his followers of the first century adorned 
his name with terms such as “Christ,” “Son of God,” 
“Lord,” “Logos,” and “Savior”? 

As Christians meditate in the Christmas season 
there is but one major thought of religious interest for 
them—Jesus! Mark’s gospel tells us that Peter, James 
and John on the mount of transfiguration “saw no man 
any more, save Jesus only with themselves.” Christ- 
mas ought to bring this experience to Jesus’ followers, 
else who can face future Calvaries or know the meaning 
of lives resurrected from calloused worldliness? To find 
fellowship with “that strange man upon his cross” is 
“to know .. . the power of his resurrection.” But this 


fellowship begins around a Bethlehem manger where 
we begin to adore him! 

Who is this Jesus Christ who is central in our 
Christmas thoughts? Let three modern wise men who 
have followed the star to him tell us their thoughts as 
they bow before him. 


The first of our wise men is the theologian. This is 
his story: 

“The Old Testament was ever looking forward to 
‘the day of the Lord’ when God’s Golden Age would 
find its setting in history. But it never arrived: it was 
continuously a future hope. When Jesus came, how- 
ever, a ‘mystery’ happened! For those who became 
the followers of Jesus, the future hope became the 
setting for eternal values in the present moment. 
Human history became the setting for divine things. 
Eternity jumped into time. There was only one way 
to explain such a novelty in history—Jesus! 

“Yes,” says the theologian, “Jesus belongs to his- 
tory. He owes his heritage to the prophetic tradition 
of Israel, and his spirit has been carried through the 
Christian eras in a rather distorted way by the church 
and by individuals. Yet, Jesus is not to be classified 
with Socrates, Moses, Shakespeare, Dante, or Brown- 
ing. We would arise to pay homage before these men: 
before Jesus we would kneel! Jesus does transcend 
history in some mysterious way as he possessed some- 
thing no other historical character ever acquired. Even 
the calendars were changed because he once lived. 
History began a new course for those who found him 
‘the way, the truth, and the life.’ History could never 
be the same because Jesus lived. The Edinburgh 
delegates in 1937 were profound and correct when they 
said, ‘Jesus Christ is true to reality.’ Is Jesus not the 
place where God’s Spirit could show itself tangible in 
the world? Is it not true that whenever we follow 
Jesus’ way we get ‘hints of eternity’ within our lives?” 

The theologian as a wise man can tell us much that 
will help us to clarify our blurred concepts as we look 
at Jesus this Christmas season. 


The second wise man to pay reverence to Jesus is 
America’s Pulitzer prize winner, Eugene O'Neill, who 
has not only given us a discerning description of John 
Loving in Days Without End, he has caused all who 
have read this play to look more profoundly into their 
Gown experiences. 

As O’Neill looked at John Loving, and beyond this 
character saw the figure of Jesus, this is the story he 
told in the lines of the drama: 

John Loving, a Roman Catholic lad, had prayed 
that his father and mother might not die. He had 
hoped that God might perform a miracle to save their 
lives. At their death he lost his faith. Outwardly he 
became a skeptic and a cynic, even though inwardly 
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he searched deeply for a way of life. Travel took him 
to the Orient, where he investigated Eastern religions, 
philosophical cults. He even tried Pythagorean nu- 
merology. But to no avail. His childish faith having 
once been lost, there seemed to be nothing to put in 
its place. 

John Loving’s best friend was Father Beaird. Even 
to him John confessed he saw nothing of hope for our 
age in Jesus. One day in conversation with Father 
Beaird, John Loving remarked, “A new savior must 
be born who will reveal to us how we can be saved 
from ourselves, so that we can be free of the past and 
inherit the future and not perish by it.” To which 
Father Beaird replied, “You are forgetting that men 
have such a savior, Jack. All they need is to remember 
him.” 

But John Loving was not “to remember him” until 
time had tired him of his search. Nowhere, however, 
could John find a satisfactory way of life. Years of 
searching brought only disappointment. One day, how- 
ever, the “mystery” was to happen. The setting was 
a small chapel, silhouetted against the sky at dawn. 
Partly against his will,sJohn Loving reluctantly walked 
into this chapel, and there before a cross, dimly dis- 
tinguished by the morning light coming through colored 
windows, John Loving knelt. There for the first time 
since his parents’ death he found peace and reconcilia- 
tion. His prayer was this: “Thou hast conquered, 
Lord. Thou art—the end. Forgive this damned soul 
of John Loving.” 

Our theologies about the cross may differ. Yet as 
we bow in reverence to this Bethlehem babe, we are 
reminded in common experience that when this babe 
is grown to manhood there is something about him as 
“that strange man upon his cross” that calls us back 
again and again to live life as a sacrament in a world 
of need. He is indeed a savior! 


The third of our modern wise men is America’s 
poet laureate of the social gospel, the late Edwin Mark- 
ham, who always found it hard to write without 
thoughts about Jesus. No place has he looked more 
intently at Jesus than in one of his earlier poems, How 
the Great Guest Came, where he saw Jesus through 
the eyes of the cobbler. Said the cobbler: 


The Lord appeared in a dream to me 

And said, I am coming your guest to be.... 
Only the half of him cobbled the shoes: 
The rest was away for the Heavenly news. 


While the cobbler awaited the entry of Christ into 
his shop, there came instead three other visitors. One 
was a beggar, to whom he “gave shoes for his bruised 
feet”; one was a woman, wrinkled, sorrowful, loaded 
with fagots on her back—‘“‘he gave her his loaf and 
steadied her load”; and the last was a hungry child to 
whom he gave milk “in a waiting cup.” But he grew 
restless for Christ to come to his shop. He cried out: 


Why is it that your feet delay? 

Did you forget that this was the day? 

Then soft in a silence a voice was heard, 
“Lift up your heart, for I kept my word. 

Three times I came to your friendly door. 

Three times my shadow was on your floor. 
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I was the beggar with bruised feet, 4 
I was the woman you gave to eat, . 
I was the child on the homeless street.” . 

Through the cobbler’s experience we are able to 
understand more clearly at the Christmas season the 
words of Jesus, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 

* * * 

As we have traveled with the three modern wise 
men who have paid their reverence to Jesus this 
Christmas season, does it not cause each of us to feel 
deeply anew: 


“Not the Christ in the manger; 
Not the Christ on the cross. 
But the Christ in the soul 
Can save that soul, 

When all but love is lost.” 


But such an experience begins with adoring a 
savior in a manger at Christmastime! 


A Christmas Prayer 
Max A. Kapp 


GOD, who art Eternal Light, we give thee humble 
and grateful thanks for the beauteous gifts which 
thou hast bestowed upon us thy children in all ages. 
Especially do we lift up our hearts in gratitude for the 
coming of thy prophets and saviors who were vestured 
in the shining garments of thy truth and spoke the 
thunder of thy word. For the sacred flame of Christ 
who is thy incarnate light made plain to our dimmed 
but searching human sight, we give thee joyous thanks 
and raise our voices in gladsome song. For in him is 
revealed unto us the way thou wouldst have us walk 
and the truth thou wouldst have us live, and there is no 
darkness and warfare of rulers and principalities which 
can quench his meaning unto the generations of man. 
Forgive us that we have worshiped unworthily, and 
blindly shared in the wickedness and catastrophe of 
our world. As we bow low in humility near the 
manger, may there be kindled a new fire of loyalty in 
our hearts, so that we may return to our accustomed 
places treasuring its power; so that we may be strong 
against baseness and temptation and passion, and 
mighty in our secret and inward strength, dedicated to 
the Kingdom of Love. 

We remember those who are far away from us, yet 
with us in sweet remembrance. We remember those 
who are sick and in pain or suffering in spirit, and ask 
thy mercy and thy blessing of comfort and courage 
upon them. We remember those who war and make 
war, and implore thy pity upon them all, whoever they 
may be. Help them to look up and behold the ever- 
lasting stars, burning as torches of thy constant and 
eternal law, and singing of thy heavenly harmony. 

And grant unto us peace and joy and serenity for a 
season that we may return to the work of the world 
and labor for the creation of the Commonwealth of 
Brothers where thy Will is done and thy Christ is the 
enduring King. Amen. 
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The First Day of Christmas 


Stanley Manning 


HRISTMAS began the day after Thanksgiving. 
That was a school holiday and a time for a long- 
promised treat, a trip to New York to see the Christmas 
windows in the big stores, and some of the wonders of 
Toyland. I can remember writing a letter to my father 
one October when he was away on a business trip— 
I was seven or eight years old—and the letter ended 
in big printed capitals, “FIVE WEEKS FROM TO- 
DAY IS THE DAY AFTER THANKSGIVING.” 
When that day came, he took me with him on the 
commuters’ train that left Stamford at 8:14, and that 
trip in itself was a great experience. There was no 
four-track electrification in those days, no vestibules 
enclosing the car platforms; a steam engine drew the 
train, and the car wheels went clickety-clackety all the 
way to New York. 

Then there was the old Grand Central with its 
immense train-shed where no smoking engines were 
allowed. Coming out of the tunnel, the engine made 
a “flying switch,” and the cars ran on their own mo- 
mentum into the station, a brakeman standing on the 
front platform of the baggage car working the hand 
brake so as to bring the train to a stop just at the end 
of the track. That was a real art of early railroading. 
I never heard of a train running into the bumper at the 
end of the track, or stopping more than a few feet short 
of it. 

Next came that marvel of municipal rapid transit, 
the Elevated, with its tiny puffing locomotives and its 
wooden cars. Up the steps just in front of the Grand 
Central we climbed to the shuttle line, an engine and 
a single car, that took us over to Third Avenue, for 
the ride down to the City Hall terminus. There were 
two wonders on that short ride: the Bowery, where 
the two tracks were far apart, and one could look down 
and see the traffic on the street below; and the intricate 
crisscrossing of tracks at Chatham Square. 

The morning was spent in the old Manning, Bow- 
man and Company showroom on Beekman Street, a 
marvelous place with its display of tea and coffee pots, 
napkin rings and trays and pans and table silver. And 
there was red ink in some of the inkwells on the book- 
keepers’ desks! What opportunities for art that 
afforded! There was a back door opening on to Ann 
Street, and in its lock was a key that must have 
weighed at least a pound. It should have been labeled, 
‘Made in Brobdingnag.” (Gulliver was my favorite 
hero in those days.) 

My father had an errand to the rooms of another 
firm in the same line of business, and I went with him. 
There was another marvel—a young man working at 
a typewriter, the first I had ever seen. No girls worked 
as stenographers in those days—that was a man’s 
world. Women and little girls could work long hours 
in the retail stores, but office work and wholesaling 
were for men. And my father’s correspondence went 
‘out in his fine Spencerian penmanship, when hand- 
writing was an art. : 
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After a time the morning wore away, or rather ran 
away; there was so much to do. We met my mother 
and brother, who had come down on a later train, and 
had lunch. Our favorite place was Macy’s second-floor 
restaurant on the Sixth Avenue side of the old store 
at Fourteenth Street, where one could Jook out and 
see the Elevated trains stopping and starting and 
puffing away. Oyster stew was the order of the day. 
We had to wait for a table, and found one where an- 
other party was just finishing, so my mother thought. 
I remember her resentment when, having finished their 
lunch, they ordered dessert—‘‘just because they saw 
we were waiting for their table,” she said. 

But little things like that did not spoil Christmas 
—there was too much to do and see. When lunch was 
over, we went first to see the Christmas windows— 
displays of all sorts of toys, moving panoramas, trains 
that ran in and out of tunnels. And in front of each 
wonderful window a crowd so large that we had to wait 
until some of those in front had moved away and we 
could get close enough to see. And of course Santa 
Claus was there. I suppose there were window displays 
of other Christmas things, but they made no impression 
on me. To all intents and purposes they were non- 
existent. 

It is a bit curious, but I do not remember anything 
of the toy department inside the store. There was such 
a wealth of things that I was lost and bewildered 
by it all. Which is an argument for the oriental art 
of simplicity—the placing of a single flower so that it 
can be seen in all its beauty, instead of a vast floral 
display. 

The afternoon seemed to last only about fifteen 
minutes, and then it was time to meet my father again 
at Grand Central for the trip home. We walked across 
Fourteenth Street, and I was fascinated by the Broad- 
way cable cars playing crack-the-whip around the 
corner of Union Square. We took the Park Avenue 
surface car that ran through the old New York Central 
Tunnel under Murray Hill, right up to Grand Central. 
The railroad terminal once was at Fourteenth Street. 

In the station, the oil lamps in the cars were lighted, 
making a weird combination of yellow light, sometimes 
coming through smoky lamp-chimneys, and falling on 
the dull red cushions of the seats. But it was a wonder- 
ful world, just the same. And before the train started, 
the candy-man came through, and standing up at the 
front edge of his basket was a row of cornucopias, 
paper cones filled with broken stick candy in a mar- 
velous assortment of colors and flavors—and all for 
fifteen cents. Those were the good old days! 

Sometime after all this glamor and glory, Christmas 
arrived, but it seemed almost an anticlimax. I was 
greatly worried, I remember, because we had no 
chimney with an open fireplace, so that there was no 
way for Santa Claus to get in. But I was reassured 
when a window in the playroom was left open, and 
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I was told that Santa would come in there. That is 
the advantage of being a Universalist—when it is no 
longer possible to hold to the old orthodoxy, you do 
not have to give up your faith. 

And that faith was justified, for Santa did come. 
The most wonderful thing that he brought was a set 
of stone blocks. A book of designs came with them— 
houses and castles and towers. But the best thing 
about those blocks was that they could be used to 
build trains—longer ones with a cowcatcher at the 
front of the engine, and little stubby engines, like those 
on the New York Elevated, that could go through the 
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elaborate evolutions of getting to the other end of the 
train at the City Hall terminus, for the trip back up 
town. 

When I went down south to live, years afterward, 
I discovered that they had kept the old English custom 
of making Christmas last at least until New Year’s 
Day, if not until Twelfth Night, and they spoke of that 
time as “the first day of Christmas,” “the second day 
of Christmas,” and so on. But for me, the day after 
Thanksgiving, with all the varied experiences of a trip 
to New York, was the First Day of Christmas, and the 
best. at 
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The Rebirth of the Christ 


A Message from the President of the 


Universalist Church of America 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


IME was when Universalists paid no attention to 
the Advent season as such. To do so was con- 

sidered “popish.” But we are no longer seeing through 
that glass darkly. We have come face to face with 
the fact that there is value in the observance of the 
Advent season. At the kind request of the editor of 
this journal, I have been asked to write a few words 
of greeting to our people. I welcome this opportunity 
because this pre-Christmas season offers a good point 
of departure. Just as the birth of Jesus represented 
the coming of a new spirit among men, so this season 
might well herald the birth of a new spirit among us. 

That spirit might take the form of a greater will- 
ingness to pull together in our denominational life. I 
am speaking here to the members of our official family, 
to the heads of auxiliaries and their officers, to field 
workers, superintendents, committee members, minis- 
ters and local church boards. Do we need to be 
reminded that we are living in a time when our world 
is torn asunder by strife and contention? Are we not 
all saddened by this sight? Now, then, common sense 
would indicate that in such a situation the followers of 
Jesus ought to make every effort to preserve harmony 
within their own ranks. If we cannot be at peace 
among ourselves, what hope is there for peace in the 
larger areas of life? You can dump your complaints, 
criticisms and hurts into my lap, but can you face the 
Nazarene with them? A wise author has called our 
attention to the fact that this allergy business applies 
to people as well as to food and pollen. One man can- 
not “stomach” another, etc., etc. All right! So be it! 
Maybe there is no changing that. I have a pork allergy. 
It is a bit of'a nuisance. Everywhere I go people serve 
me delicious ham. But that pesky pork allergy does 
not keep me from eating other food. Have any of us 
the right to allow our personal allergies to jeopardize 
the cause by which we are united? 

Again, the rebirth of the Christ spirit among us may 
take the form of a greater spirit of confidence. Re- 
cently, a good friend wrote me a letter of congratulation 
to which was appended this rather dubious word, “But 


T doubt if it is much of an honor.” What was behind 
that statement? A feeling of discouragement perhaps. 
If our denomination were progressing and growing 
notably, would there be any question about the 
“honor” of serving that institution? I hear a lot of 
talk about the good old days. One grins and bears it! 
But I’m wondering if we aren’t forgetting something. 
To be sure the old days were good, but they were good 
—yes, they even produced a few “giants”—because that 
tribe had confidence in its cause and in itself. Those 
were the days before the advent of “blues” singing! 
Those were the days before the W.P.A. spirit had 
contaminated the stream of church life. Yes, those 
were the days when a young minister did not ask, 
“How much do I get?” but rather, “Where is my field?” 
So, come along, my friends. Let’s roll up our sleeves 
and go to work. And let’s nail at the masthead this 
ancient word of truth, “God has not given us the 
spirit of fear: but of power and love and a sound mind.” 

Finally, brethren, the rebirth of the Christ spirit 
among us might take the form of a deeper spirit of 
humility. We need to read again the story of the two 
men who went into the temple to pray. For all too 
long we have been thanking God that we are not as 
other men are. Meanwhile, some of these others have 
been fairly busy in God’s vineyard: building churches, 
sending workers to the far corners of the earth, develop- 
ing programs of social action, pioneering in the field 
of religious education and contributing large sums for 
the relief of human suffering. It would be unfair to 
suggest that we have been idle. We have done some 
good things. But for a people who like to boast about 
their gospel of the “universals,” it is surprising to dis- 
cover so many who are content to sit by the fire warm- 
ing themselves. It is well enough to be reminded by 
a man like Agar that this is “a time for greatness.” 


But we need to be reminded too that this is a time for 


humility. As one good friend put it, we need to get 
down on our knees before God. That kind of spirit has 


ever been the prelude to any work of lasting value. He- 
who would be great must first become the servant. 
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History of the Foxborough . 


Universalist Church 


Anne W. Turner 
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A paper read by Miss Turner at the observance, held October 4, 1943, of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Foxborough Universalist 


_ Church. 


HE first meetings of the Universalist Society in 

Foxboro, Massachusetts, were held as early as 1838 
in Sumner Hall, which was situated where the Union 
Block now stands. Services were held there every 
Sunday by Hosea Ballou, Thomas Whittemore, a Mr. 
Davis, and other ministers who were pioneers in the 
Universalist Church. 

In 1843, the present building, situated at the head 
of Bird Street, was erected on land given by Willard P. 
Turner. Early in October, 1843, the church was 
dedicated and the first settled minister was installed, 
Rey. Charles W. Mellen, who served the parish three 
years. The names of Carrol, Carpenter, Belcher, Doo- 
little, Lane, Morse, Pond, Plymton, Sumner, Turner, 
Warren, are found in the list of those who dared to 
withdraw from the early orthodox church and accept 
this then unpopular faith. In those days it took men 
and women of firm convictions to withstand the criti- 
cisms of their neighbors and friends. 

Originally there was a spire on the church, but dur- 
ing a severe gale in 1853 it was blown off. During the 
pastorate of Rey. C. A. Bradley, 1860-1865, the society 
suffered severe loss from a fire that damaged the 
auditorium and ruined the organ. Interesting incidents 
of the fire were the heroism of Albert F. Belcher, who 
crawled in on his hands and knees and dragged out the 
small organ, and of Lewis Pond, who rescued the pulpit 
Bible, running his fingers along the edges to put out 
the fire. The society, undaunted by this disaster, 
bravely repaired the damages. The minister, having 
learned the mason’s trade in his youth, replastered the 
church himself. 

Nothing of importance was done to improve the 
building until 1890, when a new ceiling of wood, new 
windows, more comfortable pews and a new carpet 
were put in. The organ was removed from the platform 
to its present location. So much was done at this time 
that a rededication service was held. Rev. Levi M. 
Powers was ordained and installed at this service. 

On October 16, 1896, the church and society were 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Massachu- 
setts, the legal name being the Foxborough Universalist 
Church. Later it was voted to have members of a 
society or parish. 

On September 21, 1938, the church was again 
severely damaged, this time by the great hurricane. 
The tower and bell crashed through the roof, wrecking 
everything in their path. Fortunately the vestry, 
which had just been redecorated by the men of the 
parish, was unharmed. The outlook was indeed black, 


but a meeting was held the following Sunday, and 


plans were made to restore the church. Money from 
members and friends of the church began to come in 
and work was started. The following spring, on Good 
Friday evening, the first service was held in the restored 
auditorium. Great credit is due to the men of the 
church, who gave their time and strength to bring this 
result. 

Although early records concerning the Sunday 
school are unobtainable, there was a large and flourish- 
ing one as early as 1848. Miss Sarah B. Doolittle, who 
was superintendent for many years, said that at one 
time there was a membership of one hundred seventeen. 
The first Sunday School Concerts held in the town 
were given by this school under the direction of Miss 
Doolittle. The present school may be small in numbers, 
but it is large in its spirit, and broad in its teachings. 
There has been a Y.P.C.U. at various times. At the 
present, it is called the Young People’s Fellowship. 

In 1855, at the home of William Young, Central 
Street, the Union Social Circle was formed by the men 
and women of the church, who, to quote from their 
constitution, “were desirous of enjoying Christian fel- 
lowship, of cultivating a social spirit, and of promot- 
ing the interests of a liberal faith in their midst.” 
Although the name has been changed to the Ladies’ 
Social Circle, the same spirit prevails. Eighty-eight 
years of regular meetings and regular contributions to 
the support of their church is a record to be proud of. 

Other social organizations have been formed and 
flourished for a time, then, as congregations changed, 
they faded away and new ones were started. At the 
present time we have the Unity Class, which was 
formed a little over fourteen years ago. This group 
of women has done a great deal for the church, socially 
and financially, one of the outstanding things being the 
paying off of the debt caused by the hurricane. 

Especial mention must be made of the music, which 
had an important place in the Sunday service. This 
church was the one to have the first pipe organ in 
town. The day the organ arrived was indeed a red- 
letter day. The schoolchildren came in during recess 
to look at the great organ. This organ, which was 
called the “white organ,” was later damaged by fire. 
The present organ was purchased during the pastorate 
of Rev. James H. Little, which was in the eighteen- 
seventies. The bass viol, violin, flute and other musical 
instruments assisted the large choir, which occupied 
the entire gallery. This was a volunteer choir. 
One man, Edmund Carrol, was leader for twenty-one 
years. Others, whose names might be mentioned if 
time permitted, gave their services as freely and as gen- 
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erously. To quote a lady who was in that choir, “And 
when we sang an Easter hymn, you could feel it.” But 
alas! this good music caused one poor girl an extra 
walk. She went out of her way in coming into town 
so as not to go by the Universalist church, as it was so 
much like a theater. Times and people have changed 
since those early days, for now the congregation is 
composed of people of all denominations, who some- 
times go out of their way to come early to attend our 
vespers. 

This brief history would not be complete without 
mention of the able and consecrated ministers who 
have served this church and town. Rev. William Shaw 
White, who was pastor in the eighteen-nineties, served 
the town on the School Board and also went to the 
State Legislature as the representative from this dis- 
trict. From the first minister, Rev. Charles W. Mellen, 
to the present pastor, Burchard A. Royce, Jr., it is a 
goodly list. Some of these men afterwards achieved 
national fame in the denomination. 

Although the Doolittle Home for Aged People is 
really not connected with the church, it seems a part 
of it, as it was a member of this church, Miss Sarah B. 
Doolittle, who made it a reality by the gift of her 
home in memory of her father and mother. Also it 
was when Dr. Charles Conklin was pastor of this church 
that he became president and founder of the Home. 

This church has sometimes been down, but it never 
was quite out. There was always a spark left that 
needed only a little encouragement to burst into flame. 

Consecrated men and women who had faith in him 
who said, “Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom,” made the 
Foxborough Universalist church what it is today—a 
church with a liberal faith, free from debt, and with a 
heroic and honorable record. 


The Tale of a Tail 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


KNOW I ought not to tell many stories of things I 

dislike, but I can’t help it this time. For I used to 

like squirrels quite a lot and now I don’t like them any 

longer. There are too many around my place, and I 

dislike all of them, and I dislike them more because of 
what happened one warm afternoon last week. 

I went into my garden for a few minutes’ stroll, and 
there was one of the squirrels sitting on the top of the 
fence. His tail was waving like a signal flag. His 
brown eyes twinkled at me in a way that positively 
talked; and, if he was saying anything, I knew what he 
was saying. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. 

“Good afternoon,” I said, without meaning it. 

*“You look serious,” he said. 

“T am serious,” I answered. 
story to tell some children.” 

“Well, that’s not a serious matter, is it?” said the 
squirrel. “Anything will do for children.” 

I shook my head. “That’s where you’re wrong. 
They like only the best.” 


“T’m trying to find a 
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“Oh, you can make it sound like the best,” said the 
squirrel. “Any old thing will do. You'll get away with 
it. That’s the secret of success—to get away with 
things.” 

“That’s what you say,” I muttered, stooping down 
to pick up a small stone from the path. 

The squirrel gave a shrill laugh. “Look at me!” he 
went on. “I’m called a small rodent in the dictionary. 
A small rodent, mark you. I’m very like a rat. I’m 
quite ugly really: And I do lots of damage. I steal 
birds’ eggs. I attack small creatures. I tear things 
up. Dozens of small boys in every country-place cry 
because I steal food they put out for the wild birds: 
Why! in the summer I and some of my gang went one 
night to the Victory Garden of that neighbor of yours 
and we stole all his green peas before morning and left 
him the pods. But what happens? People make 
beautiful little stories about me in their books. The 
children in school learn nice little poems about me. 
I’ve always been a favorite. Why? Because I look cun- 
ning. I sit up and look pretty. I cock my head. And 
my tail! Oh, my tail! I curl it over me. I flirt it this 
way and that. Its gray bushiness hides the fact that 
I’m very like a rat. In short, by having a long and 
bushy tail I make up for having the head of a rat. You 
needn’t bother your head about a story. Just tell them 
any sort of tale; it needn’t be as long as mine, but 
spread it out and make nothing look like something. 
You're surely clever enough to get away with it. I’ve 
heard you told a very silly story on Sunday two weeks 
ago. Really anything will do for those children of 
yours. Don’t they try to get away with half-learned 
lessons at school and all sorts of excuses and poor stuff?” 

And when the squirrel said that, it made me really 
mad. “You can’t get away with that.” I cried. “Not 
about the children. This is where you get off—off my 
fence.” 

And I—well, never mind what I did. Enough to 
say that the squirrel’s waving tail ended so far as my 
fence was concerned. This is not the place to tell 
everything about my deeds of dislike. 


NO ARGUMENT 


A touring American go-getter noticed a lazy Indian 
chief lolling at the door of his wigwam somewhere out 
west. 

“Chief,” remonstrated the go-getter, “why don’t 
you get a job in a factory?” 

“Why?” grunted the chief. 

“Well, you could earn a lot of money. Maybe thirty 
or forty dollars a week.” 

“Why?” insisted the chief. 

“Oh, if you worked hard and saved your money 
you’d soon have a bank account. Wouldn’t you like 
that?” 

“Why?” again asked the chief. 

“For goodness sake!” shouted the exasperated go- 
getter. “With a big bank account you could retire, 
and then you wouldn’t have to work any more. . . .” 

“Not working now,” pointed out the chief— 
Tit-Bits. . 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


_IN REPLY TO THE PRESIDENT OF TUFTS 


To Tue Eprror: 


I read with a great deal of amazement Leonard Car- 
michael’s article advocating a continuation of selective service 
after the war. 

The following remarks are understood, of course, to apply 
to conditions of peace. In war, we can put up with a lot of 
things, and I wish it to be understood that in this letter I 
am making no complaint about the conduct of the war effort. 

Like many other advocates of governmental power, Mr. 
Carmichael quotes Thomas Jefferson. I have never known 
any of them, however, to quote his statement that “that gov- 
ernment governs best which governs least.” 

He speaks of efficiency, and “an efficient over-all plan- 
ning ...in our free democracy.” To me, this is a contradiction 
of terms. Planning, to be of any use, implies power to en- 
force the plans. Such power, exercised by the federal govern- 
ment, is incompatible with democracy, or at least with liberty 
and freedom, as Americans have always understood these 
words. As for efficiency, I wish some of the believers in 
bureaucratic efficiency could have a hand in the management 
of a war plant, trying desperately to get out production (and 
succeeding) in the face of a multitude of hampering, time- 
consuming, nerve-racking, and often contradictory regulations 
imposed by the same government that is constantly calling 
for more production. Bureaucratic inefficiency is so notorious 
that it has become a standing joke, albeit a bitter one, among 
production men. 

I quote: “In planning for man- and woman-power utiliza- 
tion the detailed task of the individual will be determined by 
the social aims of the entire group of which the individual is 
a member. . . . The nation must direct through proper plan- 
ning the efficient local utilization of all the special skills of 
both sexes and of all ages. . . . Both democracy and total- 
itarianism require for their effective operation the adoption of 
. .. a universal system that will see to it that as many citizens 
as possible of each state are employed in the best way to 
assist the state in gaining its objectives.” I suppose Mr. 
Carmichael is free to call this democracy, but I call it total- 
itarianism, the entire subservience of the individual to the 
state. I always thought that the state was made for man, 
not man for the state, but apparently the author thinks other- 
wise. 

He discusses at some length the old problem of the incom- 
patibility of individual freedom and organized society. It 
must be recognized by liberals that any governmental inter- 
ference with individual lives is essentially evil, and is to be 
tolerated only where there is no question of its necessity. 
The old analogy of the traffic light comes to mind. Certainly 
traffic lights are to be approved of at places where they are 
really necessary, but just as certainly we have all seen, and 
cursed, a good many lights located where they were not 
necessary. Furthermore, no one would approve of a light 
that operated erratically, at its own sweet will, letting some 
persons through and holding up others, after the fashion of 
bureaucracy. 4 

He says that in selective service “we have developed a 
formula to make operative the free exercise of individuality 
in meeting a common social end.” I fail to understand how 
selective service, which we must assume to be compulsory, can 
be at the same time free exercise of individuality. 

Like most “governmentalists” he deplores the lack of 
planning. There has been no lack of planning in the past. 
Individuals and corporations have been doing their own plan- 
ning, and they have planned for themselves far better than 
somebody in Washington could have done it for them. And, 
furthermore, the social effect of individual planning has not, 
in spite of evident deficiencies, produced such a bad record 
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over the period of American history that we have any cause 
to be alarmed. 

I quote again: “The techniques for this future gigantic 
program of man-power allocation and use are already to 
some extent available. The procedures for making human 
allocation perfect are now widely understood.” In plain 
language, the people have not sufficient intelligence to direct 
their own lives, but must have some supermen in Washington 
to do it for them. And this in the name of democracy and 
liberalism! I should like Mr. Carmichael to know that 
besides ignorance, intolerance, and superstition, there still 
remain to combat this “ideal” a love of liberty and a prefer- 
ence for a government of laws and not of men. 

Even if these ideas would work the cure would certainly 
be worse, far worse than the disease. 


Perry A. Brick 
Galion, Ohio 


AN ISOLATED UNIVERSALIST 


To tae Eprtor: 

I deeply appreciate Tue CuristrAn Leaver for its news 
and its educational and inspirational values. I am an isolated 
Universalist, so the paper means much to me, especially as 
advancing years keep me from attending conventions and 
taking any part in the work. 

Motu B. Dunwoopir 
Pendleton, Ind. 


OUR ACCOUNT OF THE CONVENTION 


To rue Eprtor: 

That is a grand account you give of the convention—clear, 
impartial and unpedantically lively. I had to fly to Chicago, 
so I missed the last day, and now I see it through your eyes. 

Maine 


FROM DR. SCOTT 


To rue Eprror: 

Thanks for Dr. Lalone’s editorial on the Junior Church. 
It is a timely warning. The Sunday school needs overhauling, 
and new experiments, but I am convinced the growing tend- 
ency to seek an easy solution of its troubles by the Junior 
Church is not the answer. 

Curinton L. Scorr 

Gloucester, Mass. 


MR. GILLESPIE ON LAWS OF FELLOWSHIP 


To rue Eprror: 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton’s article in Tue Leaver of October 
16 deserves careful study. It shows that our Laws of Ordina- 
tion should be revised or clarified. 

I understand that there is an appeal pending from the de- 
cision of a state convention conferring ordination. Can any- 
body annul an action of a state convention under present 
laws? 

Academic degrees are usually well earned, but university 
men are seldom taught actual conditions in organized 
Universalism. 

No minister can succeed who is educated to serve only the 
upper classes. 

Henry GILLesPie 
Manchester, Iowa 

(In our judgment no appeal can be made from the decision 
of a state fellowship committee conferring fellowship. The 
remedy is to prefer charges—TueE Eprror.) 
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Woritp ComMMUNION AND OTHER VERSE. 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods. The 
Driftwind Press, North Montpelier, Vt. 
Fifty cents. 


This little book is the bleeding of a 
compassionate heart, wounded by the 
savage thrusts of war, but brave, as its 
faith strives to reconcile all things with 
the Christian hope. One feels the hurt 
articulated by a sensitive spirit in nearly 
every stanza of Mrs. Woods’ poems. 
While the pain is acutely personal, it is 
not selfish. It is rather the pain of those 
who trust deeply and hope earnestly in 
the face of tragic contradictions. Thou- 
sands of men and women who opened 
their lives to the mercifulness and hu- 
manity of the Christian gospel are rep- 
resented here in these sad, blithe verses 
—for they are both sad and blithe. Thou- 
sands of men and women who have 
undertaken the war without being con- 
verted to the war speak in the wistful 
quiet of Mrs. Woods’ verses. The es- 
sence of much agony is distilled in her 
lines—an agony that is calmed and 
soothed but not dispelled by the Chris- 
tian faith. ; 

Her twenty-nine poems are gathered 
together against the white thoughtfulness 
of the Christian holy communion which 
is interpreted as an awareness of univer- 
sal kinship in Christ. This symbol of 
unity is maintained, but not without 
tears and anguish, for the spirit of the 
poet cries out: 


Love such a marvel-force to permeate 

The world that travails now in pain— 
Is hate 

A force as limitless, pervasive, great? 


The tension of the Christian conscience 
is felt when she writes: 


Let us never ask again 
“Lord, who is our neighbor?” We 
Crave the larger love from thee. 


Grant us firmness for the right— 
Courage to combat the might 
Slaying good and spreading death! 
Grant us overcoming faith, 

Faith that brooks no slightest truce 
With the evil forces loose. 


This mood of righteous indignation is 
tempered by the mood of humility when 
she prays: 


Lord, ere we lay our gifts upon thine 
altar, 
Cleanse every heart from bitter, 
vengeful hate. 
Help us to pray in love, for eyes now 
blinded: 
“Open them, Lord, before it is too 
late.” 


The language and imagery of Christian 
speech finds its way consistently into 
Mrs. Woods’ lines, but she adds a depth 
of feeling and intensity which gives’ di- 
mension to words which otherwise might 
be commonplace. And it is the theme of 
compassion that receives most often the 
poet’s attention. 


Mrs. Woods has caught the searing 
poignancy of some tragic minor scenes 
of our war-ploughed days. She sees the 
European exiles, and exclaims: 


Oh, exiles torn from home, and little ones 
Snatched from their playtime fields of 
dandelions! 
No dream, no dream—these millions 
craving death 
Who live and weep, remembering their 
Zions! 


Again the poet is visited by the ter- 
rible vision of uprooted children who 
have no parents, no food, no home, nor 
hope unless all these goods are given. 
She cries: 


“Aliens”? We must find some name 
Kinder far. We burn with shame 
At our thought: “If these be fed, 
Might our children lack for bread?” 


Oh, those flaming words from thee: 
Of “the millstone” and “the sea,” 
And—“Ye did it not to me!” 


A lunch cloth made in Czechoslovakia, 
tulips from Holland, wartime chaplains, 
Martin Niemoeller and Hans Christian 
Andersen’s Denmark all stir the poet’s 
thought, and she writes of them with 
a feeling that reveals she has realized the 
inwardness of her subject. In Their Teens 
and Wartime Mother reveal how the 
immediacy of the war on the American 
scene has made its impression. 


There is no harangue here against war, 
and no easy manifesto in favor of vio- 
lence. The contradiction between the 
Christian faith and necessities of war, 
once accepted, is the steel dagger that 
draws blood. There is no fanatical 
hatred here, nor the self-pity of too much 
sentiment. The creative acceptance of 
suffering steadied by a long hope seems 
to be in the overtones of this little 
volume. The word-choice and arrange- 
ment cannot be said to be unusual, but 
the very unpretentiousness of the form 
indicates a poet who is feeling simply and 
honestly after an interpretation of the 
stream of experience. 


Readers who have often found Mrs. 
Woods’ verses in the columns of Tur 
Curist1AN Leaver will be grateful for 
this assembling of some of her finest 
poems. 

Max A. Kapp 
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Know Your Biste Series: Study No. 
1—How Your Bible Grew Up; Study 
No. 2—The Bible and the First World 
State; Study No. 3—Writing Scripture 
Under Dictators. By Roy L. Smith. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. Twenty-five 
cents each. Six for $1.40. Twelve 

_for $2.60. 


These three new pamphlets are written 
for adult Bible study classes or individual 
reading. They are presented in catechism 
style, with over two hundred questions in 
each pamphlet, followed by answers. 
Simple, direct treatment characterizes 
these studies, for it is their purpose to 
clarify some of the misconceptions that 
have stood in the way of Bible students 
in the past. 


Roy L. Smith, their author, is editor 
of the Christian Advocate, Methodist 
publication. He “makes no claim to 
having done original research in the field 
of Bible study, but he has made diligent 
efforts to know what results such re- 
search has achieved.” The manuscripts 
were submitted to a board of editors, 
and each statement has been carefully 
checked and revised. 


The studies are timely, forcefully writ- 
ten, and readable. They should be help- 
ful to teachers wishing introductory in- 
formation and to adult classes needing 
a fresh approach to the Bible. 
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Tue One Srory: The Life of Christ ar- 
ranged from the Four Gospels. By 
Manuel Komroff. Dutton. $2.50. 


How many reprints of the Bible or 
excerpts from it are falling from the press 
in these days! This time it is a re- 
arranging of the Gospels in excellent size 
type; their exact words without introduc- 
tions or comments of any kind, and 
omitting duplications, so that the whole 
is “one story.” There are headings of 
various groupings, and an index of those 
headings at the end of the book. They 
are, however, very vague and downright 
irritating for one who wishes to look up 
a particular passage or incident, because 
of the editor’s habit of mentioning only 
the first subject taken up in the group, 
leaving wholly unnoticed the rest which 
happens to be included in that section. 
The anointing of Jesus’ feet by the sinful 
woman is found, for example, under the 
heading, “John the Baptist’s last mes- 
sage.” This occurs over and over! 

It is saddening to realize, what such 
reprints surely indicate, that for the aver- 
age reader the Bible itself is a terra 
incognita—so much so that he will read 
its words only in reprint, as something 
new and strange! 


Joun E. LeBosquet — 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Rev. L. I. Achenbach 


THE ACHENBACHS 
FOR FRIENDLY HOUSE 


It is with pleasure that the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women announce the 
appointment of Rev. and Mrs. Lyman I. 
Achenbach to the post at Inman’s Chapel 
and Friendly House, Canton, N. C. Their 
pastorate in North Attleboro, Mass., will 
terminate with the holiday season, and 
they will go to North Carolina at the 
opening of the new year. 

Friendly House has been vacant since 
the middle of August, and the parish has 
been eagerly awaiting the coming of new 
leaders to succeed Rev. and Mrs. George 
C. Boorn. Mr. and Mrs. Achenbach re- 
cently visited Canton and were impressed 
by the challenge that the work in that 
area offers. 

Some major repairs are necessary to 
make the parsonage suitable for the 
Achenbach family of five, but the Execu- 
tive Board has authorized the remodeling, 
and the work will be done as rapidly 
as priorities permit and workmen can be 
secured. 

Mr. Achenbach is a native of Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. Achenbach comes from 
New York State. Both were educated 
at St. Lawrence University. Mr. Achen- 
bach has held summer pastorates in 
Scranton, Linesville and Sharpsville, 
Pa., and North Montpelier, Vt.; regu- 
lar pastorates in Winthrop and Carthage, 
N. Y., and Gloucester and North Attle- 
boro, Mass. 

The Executive Board recognizes the 
consecration and selflessness of this splen- 


did couple, who are willing to serve the 
denomination in this area so isolated 
from other churches in the fellowship. 
The Board calls upon all local associa- 
tions to increase their financial support 
to the work at Friendly House, which 
it has every reason to believe will ex- 
pand under Mr. Achenbach. 


WATCH “LIFE” MAGAZINE 


For a long time the significance of the 
work being carried on at Outlaw’s Bridge, 
N. C., has been recognized by our own 
denomination and also by the University 
of North Carolina. Here we find a church 
which can be truly said to be “at the 
heart of the community.” 

Pressure has been put upon the parish 
to tell its story for the benefit of other 
churches which might be interested in 
making themselves the rallying centers in 
rural areas. 

At the time of the General Assembly 
in New York last October, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent of the 
Universalist Church of America, and 
Rey. Gustav H. Ulrich, pastor at Out- 
law’s Bridge, called upon one of the edi- 
tors of Life Magazine with a view to 
interesting the editors in publishing a 
pictorial story of the parish at work. 

The following is a copy of the tele- 
gram received on November 20, saying 
that a coming issue of Life Magazine 
would tell of the work being done in our 
parish there: 


“Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich 

R. F. D. No. 2, 

Outlaw’s Bridge Universalist Church, 
Seven Springs, N. C. 

Editors much interested in your story. 
We would like to send photographer 
to take pictures from Sunday, Decem- 


ber 5, to Sunday, December 12, 
inclusive, thus showing you preaching 
both in home church and others that 
you serve. Also want to photograph 
youth fellowship meeting in parsonage, 
all-day church meeting with dinner on 
grounds, work spell, community hog 
killing, schoolchildren eating plate 
lunch, community dance in school- 
house, town meeting to discuss com- 
munity problems, class in egg 
production for Negroes, class in first 
aid for whites, women of community 
canning food together. Can you get 
all these things organized for week of 
December 6? Will also photograph 
church services, Sunday school session, 
your lending library, community car- 
penter shop and grinding mill in use, 
and perhaps small party in parsonage. 
Sounds like a heavy program but we 
must have all aspects of church-cen- 
tered community activities in order 
to put story over. Please wire collect 
if dates named above are suitable. 
Thanks for invitation to photographer 
to stay at parsonage. Will send his 
name and time of arrival after you 
confirm dates. Best regards. 

LispetH DE Morrinnt, Life Magazine” 


RECEPTION FOR 
THE ACHENBACHS 


The members of the Executive Board 
of the Association of Universalist Women 
will give an informal reception and tea 
for Rev. and Mrs. Lyman I. Achenbach 
at Universalist Headquarters, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, from three to five o’clock, 
Monday, December 20. It is hoped that 
as many Universalist friends as possible 
will drop in to wish the Achenbachs suc- 
cess and joy in their new work at In- 
man’s Chapel and Friendly House, 
Canton, N. C. 


Friendly House 
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ONE STAR SHINES 


In little churches of the earth, 

In great cathedrals arched and dim, 

We gather to commemorate a birth; 

We see his star . . . and come to worship 
him. 


The centuries take toll of many things; 

The false gods fail, their strange creeds 
prove untrue; 

But steadfastly above us, one star shines, 

The old, old story still is ever new. 


Lord, in the wild disorder of our years, 

When paths are tangled and the way 
leads far, 

Although our eyes are blurred by many 
tears, 

We still can see the glory of thy star. 


Should all else fail us, Lord, still let us 
see 
The star ahead that leads at last to thee. 


Grace Nott Crowe 


A FINE SERVICE IN ARLINGTON 


The second of the Christmas services 
for Universalist church schools was car- 
ried out in a unique way in the Arlington, 
Mass., church school on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 5. 

Mrs. Robert Cummins is leading the 
worship during Advent. Each week a 
class in the school is arranging the wor- 
ship setting. For the first Sunday it was 
done by Miss Lois Mead’s class—an In- 
dian scene with tepee, canoes, Indian 
figures, etc., and many good Indian pic- 
tures around the room. 

On December 5 (when the theme was 
Christmas with the Negro) Miss Frances 
Hawkins’ class had charge. Against a 
background of greens at the left was a 
cabin, in front of which were the figures 
of two women, while at the right was a 
man; all dressed, as Mrs. Cummins ex- 
plained, as they would be to go into the 


fields to pick cotton. Some of this lay 
on the ground in its boles, which added 
to the interest of the setting. In intro- 
ducing the worship, Mrs. Cummins spoke 
informally of the Southern Negroes and ; 
their life. Then she introduced her friend, 
Mrs. Anna Murray, whose father and 
grandfather were slaves. Mrs. Murray 
told in her own way of Southern Negro 
life and especially of Christmas as she 
had known it when a child. 
Mrs. Murray charmed all the group 
by her simplicity and sincerity. 
LEG Te ee 


THE CHRISTMAS ROOM 


Many are the exclamations of delight 
as people enter the Christmas Room on 
the top floor of 16 Beacon Street. And 
after going the rounds many are the 
words of appreciation at the number 
of new ideas which have been gleaned. 
Said a minister, “How I wish every one 
of our teachers and every parent, too, 
could spend a half hour here! Christmas 
would be a far richer experience for all 
Olelises 

Saturday afternoon, December 4, some 
sixty teachers from churches of different 
denominations filled the front room and 
the workshop. And more than one asked 
if she might come back the following 
week with pencil and notebook. 

At the New York Convention, when 
the annual Christmas Room was referred 
to, a request was made for a traveling 
exhibit. This has been granted. Miss 
Margaret Winchester of the G.S.S.A. 
staff set to work early in November as- 
sembling Christmas materials, and a few 
churches are benefiting by this collec- 
tion. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Sessions of more than usual significance 
to persons interested in weekday religious 
education will be held at Loomis  Insti- 
tute in Windsor, Conn., December 29 
and 30, 1943. The leaders include Dr. 
Erwin L. Shaver, director of Weekday 
Church Schools, International Council of 
Religious Education; Mrs. Mary E. Mc- 
Whirter, director of Weekday Church 
Schools, New York State Council of 
Churches; Dr. Moses Bailey, biblical 
professor, Hartford Seminary; Miss Edna 
M. Baxter, professor of religious educa- 
tion, Hartford School of Religious 
Education; Miss Edith F. Welker, as- 
sistant secretary, Connecticut Council of 
Churches; and others. 

Send to the G.S.S.A. for full program. 
Or to the Connecticut Council of 
Churches, 11 Asylum Street, Hartford 
8. Conn. It is hoped that every Uni- 
versalist church in Connecticut will have 


representatives at this important meet- 
ing. Send reservations to Miss Edith 
F. Welker, Connecticut Council, address 
above. 


CHRISTMAS AND CHILDREN 

“I can help, too!” These words spoken 
by the little child denote the sense of 
personal achievement which is a funda- 
mental need in his growth. 

“Every one has need for confidence 
in his own power to achieve success. The 
love of achievement may be the very 
essence of religious living. . . . Com- 
petency, power, courage—these are the 
companions of high religion. . . 

“Perhaps the greatest values which 
may accrue to a little child through his 
experiences at Christmas time are of two 
kinds. First of all, if conditions are as we 
wish they might be, a child should feel- 
a special warmth of happiness and good 
will in the atmosphere about him... 

“The second greatest value which may 
come to the little child through the 
Christmas experience is the opportunity 
we may offer him of participating in this 
mutual exchange of appreciation and 
good will. He may even himself create 
a gift to give pleasure to someone else.” — 
From Consider the Children—How They 
Grow, MANWELL AND Faus. 


FOR CHINA 
$1,151.15 TO DATE 

Five weeks after offerings were taken, 
107 Universalist church schools had con- 
tributed $1,151.15 to China Relief. The 
number of schools whose pupils gave ten 
dollars or over is considerably higher than 
last year. The list to date (December 6) 
is as follows: 

California: Pasadena, $35.60; Colorado: 
Denver, $11; Connecticut: Danbury, 
$20.18, Stafford, $10; District of Colum- 
bia: Washington, $48.29; Illinois: Hoopes- 
ton, $10, Joliet, $20, Urbana, $36; Iowa: 
Mt. Pleasant, $30.02, Webster City, 
$18.50; Indiana: Pleasant Valley, $14; 
Maine: Bangor, $21.64, Dexter, $16.92, 
Norway, $17, Oakland, $15, Pittsfield, 
$21.17, Rockland, $13; Massachusetts: 
Arlington, $10, Attleboro, $17.01, Bev- 
erly, $12.50, Everett, $12, Fitchburg, 
$13.08, Haverhill, $11, Malden, $10, Med- 
ford, $40, Medford Hillside, $17, North 
Attleboro, $10, Provincetown, $10, Som- 
erville (West), $10, Southbridge, $15; 
New York: Carthage, $10, Central 
Square, $10.65, Fort Plain, $10, Morris, 
$12.60, Perry, $26, Schuyler Lake, $58.53, 
Syracuse, $20; Ohio: Akron, $20, Kent, 
$10, Milford, $10; Pennsylvania: To- 
wanda, $14.20; Rhode Island: Providence 
(Mediator) , $15, Woonsocket, $16; Ver- 
mont: Barre, $14.07, Bellows Falls, 
$10.36, Derby Line, $14.76, North Mont- 
pelier, $13.58, Springfield, $15. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


REV. NELLIE B. ALVORD 


Rev. Nellie B. Alvord, widow of Rev. 
Otis F. Alvord, died November 27 at 
Friendship, N. Y. She is survived by 
her son’ and by several nephews and 
nieces. Though ordained, she never took 
a pulpit, but faithfully and effectively 
assisted her husband, an active pastor, 
and worked through the women’s asso- 
ciations ‘of the denomination. 

Nellie B. Alvord was born December 
27, 1872, at Gaines, N. Y., the child of 
_ William Bond and Esther Priddy Bond. 
She studied at Westbrook Seminary and 
took courses in music in Lockport and 
Rome, N. Y. 

She was married to Rev. Otis F. 
Alvord December 2, 1891, and ordained 
October 29, 1925. She supplied pulpits 
as needed, preaching in Victor and 
Lockport, N. Y., and at Sunburst, 
WN. C. She served on the Executive 
Board of the W.N.M.A. in Massachu- 
setts, New York and North Carolina. 


MRS. FRANK H. BRIGGS 


Alice Frye Briggs, daughter of the 
late United States Senator William P. 
Frye of Maine, died November 23 at the 
age of eighty-four. She had made her 
home with her daughter, Mrs. Garret A. 
Hobart, Ailsa Farms, Paterson, N. J. 


Mrs. Hobart is daughter-in-law of the. 


late Garret A. Hobart, Vice-President 
of the United States. 

Mrs. Briggs was born in Auburn, 
Maine, but spent the greater part of her 
life in Washington, D. C., as her father 
was for ten years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and thirty years in the Senate. 
After the death of her mother she served 
as hostess for her father. 
Frank H. Briggs, was first a trustee and 
later the moderator of the Universalist 
church of Washington. 

When Garret A. Hobart died, Senator 
Frye succeeded him as presiding officer 
of the Senate, and later the two families 
became connected by the marriage of 
Mrs. Briggs’ daughter Carolyn to Garret 
A. Hobart, Jr., son of the late Vice- 
President. 


Mrs. Briggs served for a number of ' 


years as national recording secretary of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Upon the few occasions when she 
was induced to speak in public, Mrs. 
Briggs gave memorable descriptions of 
life in Washington and of personal con- 
tacts with famous statesmen and the 
members of their families. She had nat- 
ural executive ability, rugged sense and 
great personal charm. When her husband 
retired from government service they 
divided their time between their home in 
Maine and Florida. Since the death of 


Her husband, © 


Mr. Briggs she has lived with her 
daughter. 

Besides Mrs. Hobart she is survived 
by three sons, Benjamin Frank Briggs of 
Blandford, Mass., and Eugene Hale 
Briggs and Leland Stanford Briggs of 
New York. Ten grandchildren and six 
great-grandchildren also survive her. 

The present senior senator from Maine, 
the Hon. Wallace H. White, is the son of 
Mrs. Briggs’ sister. 
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SERVICE ROLL AND FLAG 
DEDICATED AT SOUTHBRIDGE 


On All Souls’ Sunday, November 7, at 
the Universalist Church in  South- 
bridge, Mass., a Service Roll and Flag 
were dedicated. The roll carried the 
names of the men and women of the 
church in the service. Heading the 
list was the name of Rev. Philip R. 
Giles, who went from this church in 
the summer of 1942 to become a chap- 
lain in the Army. He is now in the 
Pacific area. A Certificate of Award 
was sent to the church by the War 
Department. A paragraph from the 
letter which accompanied the certifi- 
cate reads: “This certificate is provided 
with the hope that it may show to both 
your present and future membership that 
the patriotic sacrifice made by the 
church in this national emergency is 
deeply appreciated.” 

Rev. F. L. Leavitt, D.D., acting 
pastor, presented the certificate to the 
church, and it was accepted on behalf 
of the church by Raymond D. Wheeler. 
The Service Roll was presented to Dr. 
Leavitt for dedication by Ralph F. 
Bardwell. 

There was a large congregation at 
this service, which included two in uni- 
form whose names appear on the roll. 
Mrs. Philip R. Giles, accompanied by her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Charles Proctor 
of Fayville, with whom she is making 
her home for the “duration,” also at- 
tended the service. 

In October, Laymen’s Sunday was ob- 
served. Laymen conducted the service, 
and Dr. Leavitt gave a report on the 
New York General Assembly. 


HOMER JACK STARTS WORK 
IN LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Dr. Homer A. Jack has just begun his 
duties as minister of the Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Lawrence, Kan. The church is 
located just off the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. During the past three 
years Dr. Jack has been active in peace, 
interracial and co-operative movements 
in Chicago. Last year he was student 
minister of the Universalist church of 
Litchfield, Il. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union will hold its Winter Institute 
at the First Universalist Church, 
Medford, Mass., on Saturday, January 
15: 
2:15—2:45 PM. 

Registration and viewing of exhibits. 
2:45—3:00 P.M. 


Assembly. 
3:00—4:00 P.M. 

Address: “Do We _ Believe in 
Brotherhood?” Prof. Edna M. Baxter 


of the Hartford School of Religious 
Education. 
4:15—5:15 P.M. 

Conferences: “Children Learn About 


Their Neighbors’—Miss Mildred C. 
Widber; “Youth Learns About Its 
Neighbors’—Rey. Douglas Frazier. 
Fellowship _ period. 

6:00 P.M. 

Supper. Make reservations with 


Mrs. Evelyn M. Barker, 89 Magoun 
Avenue, Medford (MYStic 3172-W), 
no later than Friday, January 14. 
7:00 P.M. 

Worship service: Miss Dorothy Etz. 
W315, PM: 

Address: Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of 
Temple Sinai, Boston. 

The church is on Forest Street, op- 
posite the Post Office, a step from 
Medford Square, and is easily reached 
from Sullivan Square by a Winter Hill- 
Salem Street car or West Medford bus. 


CARL HEMPEL INSTALLED 


Rev. Carl A. Hempel was installed as 
minister of the First Parish, Universalist, 
in Saugus, Mass., on November 28. 

Rev. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D.D., and Rev. John 
M. Ratcliff, Ed.D., took part in the cere- 
mony. The moderator of the parish, 
Edwin Westendarp, welcomed Mr. Hem- 
pel, and greetings were brought from the 
Saugus churches and the Saugus Coun- 
cil by Rev. Charles B. McDuffee of the 
Cliftondale Congregational Church. Rev. 
Vernon Deming of the First Congrega- 
tional Church gave the opening invoca- 
tion. 

The Women’s Fellowship is very ac- 
tive. Its recent bazaar and supper 
netted $225. The Fellowship tendered 
Mr. and Mrs. Hempel a reception after 
the installation. At the last meeting of 
the Fellowship $200 was voted to the 
budget of the parish, as well as $10 to the 
Community Fund Campaign. Twenty- 
five new hymnbooks have beeu pur- 
chased for the auditorium, and candy 
will be provided for the church school 
Christmas party. 
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The Honor Roll Committee held a 
bean supper and from the proceeds sub- 
scribed for the Reader’s Digest as Christ- 
mas presents for all the servicemen on 
the roll. Enough remains in the treas- 
ury to make birthday remembrances 
possible also for the servicemen. 

The Y.P.C.U. at a recent meeting en- 
tertained the young people of the First 
Congregational Church. On December 5 
the Union was host to the Massa- 
chusetts Rhode Island U.Y.F. and 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention’s 
Young People’s Institute held in this 
church. . 

On December 12, the Committee of 
Religious Education connected with the 
Saugus Council of Churches held a 
Church School Institute for junior and 
intermediate workers in the church. 


MOUNT VERNON 
TOWN MEETING 


A Town Meeting is being held every 
Sunday evening in the Universalist 
church of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Among 
the speakers so far have been B. A. 
Garside, Jerome Nathanson of the 
Ethical Culture Society, L. M. Birkhead 
of the Friends of Democracy, and Rev. 
C. Vessey of White Plains. Mr. Garside 
spoke on Chinese Night, when the 
motion picture, “China, First to Fight,” 
was shown; Mr. Nathanson led a fine 
discussion on “The Need of New Ethical 
Standards in Cultural Reconstruction”; 
Mr. Birkhead spoke on “The Story of 
Propaganda in the United States”; and 
Mr. Vessey’s topic was “Religious Free- 
dom.” On December 11 there was a panel 
on “Racial Adjustment” with Negro 
speakers. Attendance increases steadily. 

Five dollars was donated to both 
China Relief and the church treasury. 


YOUNG PEOPLE OF 
DANBURY CELEBRATE 


The Danbury, Conn., Y.P.C.U. ob- 
served its fifty-second anniversary by a 
special evening service, conducted en- 
tirely by the young people, with Rev. 
Stanley Manning, D.D., of Hartford as 
the guest and principal speaker. The 
president, Roger Taylor, received four 
new members, using an impressive initia- 
tion ritual. Viola Wilson, vice-president, 
offered the prayer. Dr. Manning said in 
part: “It was the verdict of the late Dr. 
Bisbee, editor of the then Universalist 
Leader, that, in its first quarter of a cen- 
tury, the Y.P:C.U. had developed the 
devotional life and the missionary spirit 
in the denomination. It ‘changed the at- 
titude of the denomination in these re- 
spects.” A very large number of the 
early members of the Union became min- 
isters and denominational leaders. In all 
the work of the past half century the 
Danbury Union has always been in.the 
very front rank for efficiency.” 

The state president, Raymond C. Hop- 
kins, a member of the Danbury Union, 
brought the greetings of the State Union. 

There was a letter of greeting from 


Rev. Douglas Frazier, director of the Na- 
tional Universalist Youth Fellowship. 
He said: “Wherever there are ongoing 
groups throughout our Fellowship, there 
the Danbury Union is known. A group 
like yours can celebrate its age without 
regrets because it stays young.” 

At the Sunday morning service the 
minister, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
D.D., spoke on “Half a Century, Past 
and Present.” He called attention to the 


revolutionary changes in all departments :- 


of life during the past fifty years and 
stated that all the changes were of such 
a nature as to fill the older generation 
with pessimism and doubt as to the 
future of the church. “But the young 
people of the age-group fifty years ago, 
in our own and other churches, kept the 
church alive, became its constituency, in- 
creased its efficiency. The world which 
we now face demands the open mind, 
the enthusiasm, the ‘time enough’ which 
only youth has.” 


LAYMEN’S SUNDAY AT 
WEST PARIS, MAINE 


Eleven laymen took part in the serv- 
ice on October 24 at the Universalist 
church in West Paris, Maine, in obsery- 
ance of Laymen’s Sunday. 

The service was conducted by Ray- 
mond Dean, president of the Men’s Club, 
who also read the Scripture; Charles 
Gordon read the responsive reading; 
Reynold Chase gave the prayer; Walter 
Inman was the soloist; Harry Jacobs 
and Elmer Ingalls, Jr., were in the choir. 

Short sermons were given by Clarence 
Coffin on “The Value of the Church in 
the Community”; by Stanley Perham on 
“The Value of the Universalist Faith in 
the Days of War”; by Alfred Perham on 
“The Value of the Church in the Life 
of the Young People’; and by Leroy 
Dyment on “The Work of Chaplains in 
the War.” 

The offering was taken by two young 
boys, Eugene and Franklin Stone, 
whose father, Henry Stone, is in the 
service overseas. 


UNION SERVICE AT 
BROOKLYN, PA. 


Rev. Russell Lockwood, pastor of the 
Universalist church of Brooklyn, Pa., 
preached the sermon at the union 
Thanksgiving service of the three 
churches of the community. Rev. John 
Marvin of the Presbyterian church as- 
sisted. The service was held in the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

The annual chicken supper and bazaar 
were held in the basement of the church 
on Friday evening, December 3. 

Two young people active in the church 
were married recently. On Thanks- 
giving Day Miss Florence Cokely was 
married to Raymond Gage, and on Sat- 
urday, November 27, Stuart Kent 
Capron was married to Miss Doris Ran- 
dall. Mr. Lockwood officiated at the 
former ceremony and assisted at the 
latter. 
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LAWRENCE WOMEN HOLD 
SUPPER AND SALE 


On November 2 the women of the 
Lawrence, Mass., Universalist church 
served a hash supper, which, as usual, 
was open to the public and was well 
patronized. This is an annual affair. It 
was started well over thirty years ago. 


The chairmen were Mrs. Waldo San- — 


born and Mrs. Clarence Osgood. Mrs. 
Donald Bennink and Mrs. Raymond 
Kay were in charge of the dining room. 

Two sales were held in connection 
with the supper: a White Elephant Sale 
and a Food Sale. Mrs. Everett Mur- 
row, Sr., had charge of the former, and 
Mrs. Fred Hibbard of the latter. 

The women held a sewing meeting on 
November 10 for the benefit of the Gen- 
eral Hospital and Home of .the town. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The dates of the 1944 institutes will 
be announced in January. It is possible 
that the guest season will be longer than 
that of the past summer, 

To maintain her record of having 
visited Ferry Beach every year since 
1901 Mrs. Elvyra Witham Hamilton 
left “an affidavit” under the Quillen 
door on October 2, during a visit with 
Mr. Hamilton and their son Brooks, a 
Coast Guardsman stationed in Maine. 

President Etz has appointed Rey. 
Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, 
Miss Marion L. Gardiner of North 
Providence, R. I., and Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton of Dover, N. H., to the 1944 
Necrology Committee. 

Many Ferry Beachers attended the 
funeral service for William W. Cromie 
at the Portsmouth, N. H., church on 
November 24. Because of his splendid 
character and the high esteem in which 
he was held by so many Universalists 
of all ages, suggestions have already been 
made that some kind of memorial per- 
petuate his memory—possibly some sort 
of recognition on the Ferry Beach prop- 
erty, where so many of his friends will 
gather in the years ahead. 

Miss Zoe Miller of Roxbury, Mass., 
and Miss Edith Blow of West Somer- 
ville, Mass., audited the accounts of the 
secretary and treasurer on December 9. 
The Association was well supported by 
its friends in 1943, the special campaign 
alone bringing in over four hundred fifty 
dollars apart from a substantial amount 
credited as annual dues. 

On returning to Portland, Maine, 
from a business trip to Canton, Ohio, 
early this month, Fred N. Allen, a di- 
rector of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 


tion, negotiated the purchase of six set- — 
tees for the grove chapel from the 


Church of the Messiah, Portland. Does 
any Ferry Beacher know where other 
settees may be secured? At least two 
dozen more are needed. The present 
settees have been-in use since Dr. Shinn’s 
time. —e 

The matter of having a camp for boys” 
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and girls of junior high age at Ferry 


Beach has been advocated by Edwin 
Grimes, field worker for the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, and one 
of the originators of successful camps 
of this type. The Central Council will 
consider the proposition. 


CRAFT NIGHTS 
IN WAKEFIELD 


By popular request a second series of 
Craft Nights was recently held at the 
Wakefield, Mass., Universalist church, 
sponsored by the Y.P.C.U. The 1942 


series was an experiment in this field, 


and the success of both last year’s and 
this year’s program indicates the meet- 
ing of a definite community need. 
Forty-nine people registered during the 
period for at least one of the courses of- 
fered the first four Tuesday evenings of 
November. The courses were: Christ- 
mas card making, Christmas decorating, 
photography, molding and casting, felt- 
work wood working, and wood carving. 
The teaching staff was made up of 
volunteer leaders in the community. 
Some conducted definite courses, others 
were present as consultants in sketch- 
ing, drawing, modeling, and general art. 
About half of the people who attended 
were affiliated with the church or church 
_ organizations. The others were strangers 
who were soon made to feel at home. 


MEDFORD CHURCH REPORTS 


On November 12 the trustees of the 
Medford, Mass., church sponsored the 
annual birthday party for young and 
old. There was music, followed by a 
one-act play entitled “A Skin Game,” 
then birthday cakes and ice cream. 
Charles Ewell, who celebrated his 
eightieth birthday on the 11th, was 
given a special cake. A goodly sum was 
added to the treasury. 

North Carolina Day was held by the 
World Friendship Group on November 
17. Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Universalist Women, spoke on the work 
in that field and members brought dona- 
tions of clothing and books to be sent 
there. Tea was served. 

On November 28, at 5 p. m., there was 
a special service in honor of the families 
of the boys and girls of the church in 
the service. Dr. Lee S. McCollester 
spoke, also Rev. William C. Abbe, former 
pastor of the church. Mr. Abbe recently 
returned from the Pacific area on an 
honorable discharge for physical dis- 
ability. A social hour followed in the 
vestry, and light refreshments were 
served by the Women’s Society. 

The women of the church held their 
annual fair, December 1, with supper and 
entertainment. In the afternoon, Rev. 
Andrew J. Torsleff of the Medford Hill- 
side church entertained the children with 
magical tricks. 

A study group meets once a month. 
This is conducted by Miss Bernice Cun- 
ningham. The subject is “Illiteracy.” 


The Sunday school collected $36.95 for 
China Relief in October. There is one 
little Chinese boy in the school. 
~ Money orders have been sent to the 
boys of the church overseas, and others 
are following to the boys and girls in 
the service in this country. Letters are 
written to them every week, and local 
papers are sent often. Paul Cahill, who 
is a prisoner in Germany, writes that he 
is “well and reading a book a day.” 


MALDEN CHURCH ACTIVE 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The First Parish in Malden (Massa- 
chusetts), Universalist, Rev. Charles 
H. Monbleau, minister, has begun its 
two hundred ninety-fifth year with activ- 
ity in all departments. Church services 
and organization meetings have been 
well attended in spite of the absence of 
great numbers in war activities. 

The A.U.W. has served two parish 
suppers, each attended by some one 
hundred eighty persons. Rev. G. H. 
Ulrich of Outlaw’s Bridge, N. C., 
was the speaker at the October gath- 
ering. The supper was preceded by 
a business meeting and exhibit of ar- 
ticles of clothing ready for shipment 
to North Carolina. A study group is 
meeting monthly at the home of the 
president, Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, 
and a new interest group for the 
younger women has been organized. 
The annual musicale and silver tea was 
held on Armistice Day afternoon with 
nearly one hundred members and 
guests present. 

Each Wednesday the year round the 
church is open for a surgical dressings 
unit working for the local hospital. 

A successful junior high school group 
has been organized for Sunday after- 
noon meetings, with Mr. and Mrs. 
George O. Darling as directors. The 
Y.P.C.U. meets at a later hour. The 


church school has enrolled eighteen 
new members since its opening in 
September. 


On Thanksgiving Sunday two new 
Honor Roll plaques, the gift of the 
Board of Trustees, were dedicated at 
the morning service. The names of 
ninety-five men and women in military 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 
Horace Westwood, Acting Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special disciplines in classical and scien- 


tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School] of Religion. 
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service were listed, and the total has 
now reached one hundred three. On 
the same day the anual every-member 
canvass took place. Present returns 
show many increased and many new 
pledges, and there is every indication 
that the goal will be reached. 
Christmas plans include a candle- 
light service at dawn on Christmas 


Day. Such services, held the past two 
years, have been well attended. 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 410. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 1. 
Massachusetts. Essex, 1. Medford, 1. 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, 2. 

New York. Brooklyn (All Souls’), 6. 
Ontario. Olinda, 2. 

Total, 423. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 710. 

Colorado. Denver, 1. 

District of Columbia. Washington, 6. 
Maine. Rumford, 1. 

Massachusetts. Chelsea, 1. 

Rhode Island. Woonsocket, 6. 
Total, 725. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell, a colored 
Universalist and a graduate of St. Law- 
rence University, is now president of the 
International Religious Fellowship, with 
headquarters in England. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., 
will act as interim minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Haverhill, Mass., for 
the balance of the church year. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons has been 
called to the pastorate of the Univer- 
salist church in Orange, Mass. He has 
been serving the church as_ supply 
preacher, and will begin his full-time 
work on January 2. 


Rev. John Logan Findlay has resigned 
from the Hardwick, Mass., Federated 
Congregational-Universalist Church, ef- 
fective December 19, to become super- 
intendent of Congregational churches in 
Montana. 


Rey. Ulysses S. Milburn, D.D., will 
serve as interim pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in North Adams, Mass., 
until Easter. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive di- 
rector of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church of 
America, has returned from a trip of 
three weeks in New York State. Meet- 
ings and conferences were held with 
workers in the churches at Auburn, 
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Watertown, Dexter, Canton, Middleport, 
Ridgeway, Albion, Rochester, Hornell, 
Buffalo and Syracuse. 


Rev. J. M. Rasnake has been in the 
hospital at Louisville, Miss., but is im- 
proving. Mrs, Rasnake filled the pulpit 
at Liberty Church, November 28, and 
at other churches on the circuit, De- 
cember 5. 


Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk of Bridge- 
port, Conn., delivered a course of lec- 
tures at the Divinity School, St. Law- 
rence University, December 8 and 9. 


Rey. Maurice W. Cobb, pastor of All 
Souls’ Universalist Church, East Boston, 
Mass., christened the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Warren Smith on Sunday 


afternoon, November 28. 


Rev. William Rainey Bennett has re- 
signed his pastorate at Elgin, Ill., ef- 
fective January 1, and will give his time 
to his lecturing and to the Bennett In- 
stitute of Effective Speech. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks was the preacher 
at Hampton Institute, December 5. Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., took the services 
at the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington. 


Miss Jessie Ellen Masters, director of 
music at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church for several years, was 
married to Howard E. Ludwig, a promi- 
nent member of the National Capital 
Choir which served the National Church 
for years, on November 29. Mrs. Ludwig 
is director of music at the Albright Me- 
morial Church in Washington. 


Rev. and Mrs. George H. Thorburn, 
who are now living at 903 North Wayne 
Street, Arlington, Va., had to face a 
serious fire in their apartment house, 
November 30. Their own apartment 
was damaged by smoke and water, but 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 


During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
te visit Boston for a few days at atime. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


they were able to return to it in forty- 
eight hours. 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Ballou left 
Washington, December 10, for an ex- 
tended stay on the West Coast. Both 
of their children are in California. 
“Bobbie” is in the Army. “Betty” (Mrs. 
Ralph Leedy) is the wife of a naval of- 
ficer now on duty with the Pacific fleet. 


Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley, formerly . 


minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, preached and lec- 
tured during the month of November 
at Fort Devens, the Federated Church 
of Ayer, Mass., Fort Dix, N. J., the 
Navy Y.M.C.A. of Charlestown, Mass., 
and the First Baptist Church of Hyannis, 
Mass. He also spoke over Radio Sta- 
tion WEIN, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Rey. and Mrs. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr., of Barre, Vt., announce the birth 
of a son (Meredith), November 20. 


Dr. Robert Cummins was in Syracuse, 
N. Y., December 8, for a conference with 
Dr. E. C. Reamon on business of the 
Universalist Church of America. He 
made the address at the dinner of the 
Betts Memorial Church that night. He 
will go to Maine to conduct the annual 
Christmas service of the University of 
Maine, December 19, in the morning, and 
to preach in the Universalist church of 
Orono in the evening. 


Obituary 


EVA H. TIFFANY 


Mrs. Eva H. Tiffany, aged ninety years, 
died at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
H. G. Lake, in Montrose, Pa., Sunday, No- 
vember 21. The funeral service was con- 
ducted by her pastor, Rev. Russell Lockwood, 
at the home of her son, William S., on 
November 23. 

Mrs. Tiffany was a lifelong Universalist 
and was faithful to her church to the last, 
having attended worship service just two 
weeks before her death. She was also in- 
terested in all the affairs of her community. 

She is survived by four sons: William S. 
of Montrose, Glenn B. of Scranton, Ernest 
W. of Brooklyn and Clarence of Kingston; a 
daughter, Mrs. Lake; fifteen grandchildren 
and fourteen  great-grandchildren, Five 
grandchildren are in the service of their 
country, and to these she wrote letters very 


_ often. 


Notices 


MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Arnold L: Simonson transferred to the 
Central Committee, November 20, he having 
entered the chaplaincy of the U. S. Army. 

G. W. Stas, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted one-year license to Carl A. Sea- 
burg. 

Granted one-year license to Frederick L. 
Harrison. 

Granted three-year lay license to A. Edwin 
Grimes. 

Renewed three-year lay license of Frank 
W. Balcomb. 

Transferred Anders S. Lunde (DU) to 
Central Cgmmittee. } 

Cart A. Hempet, Secretary 


CHAPIN HOME 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Sunday services. 
days. 3:30 p. m. 


* * * 


Second and fourth Sun- 


December 26: Rev. Joseph W. Fischer, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

January 9: Rev. Ward B. Hurlburt, Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

January 23: Rev. Francis D. Wallace, St. 
Albans, N. Y. 

February 13: Rev. Frederick R. Tiffany, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

February 27: Rev. Howard VY. Ross, D.D., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


’ March 12: Rey. Allison J. MacRury, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 
March 26: Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, 


New York, N. Y. 

April 9: Communion service—Rey. Henry 
R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N. J. 

April 23: Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 14: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 28: Rev. James W. McKnight, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEKDAY SERVICES 


October to December, 1943. 
Monday at twelve o’clock: Organ music. 
Tuesday through Friday at twelve o’clock: 
Worship with sermon. 
* * * 7 
December 21-24: Rev. Herbert Gezork, D.D., 
Andover Newton. Theological School. 
December 28-31: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal lifé con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 


civilian men and women 
in all departments 


For announcement and information, 
address 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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Mentally Ill? Are We Fair to the, 429. 
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Church with the Congregational Chris- 
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373; last message of Bishop Adna W. 
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Ministry, Leadership in the, 241. 
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Monroe Doctrine, Yesterday and Today, 
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Nature and Human Nature: 
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Like, 521; In the Convention City of New 
York, 656; Toward the End of the Year, 
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New Editor Looks at His Job, A, 430. 

New Year, Grappling with the, 3. 

Night Club Disaster, Indictments in Boston’s, 
36. 

Norway Under Occupation, 145. 

Notwithstanding the Journey, 338. 


Ohio, The Plight of the Rural Church in, 
268. 
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Ordinations: 


D. E. Klotzle, 322; M. W. Cobb, 635. 
Overseas with our Chaplains and the Men, 
624. 
Oxford, Mass., A History of the Meeting- 
house in, 439. 


Parent-Child Problem, 494. 

Paris in Fall of 1942, 58. 

Parson’s Creed, A, 130. 3 
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Placing Ministers, This Acute Problem of, 
422. 
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116; The Tiger, 189; The Snub, 181; The 
Cure, 209; Grit, 269; Ginger Snaps, 308; 
On Letting Go, 340; Albert, 365; The 
Flight, 427; Just Little Enough, 463; The 
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Pompeii, The Destruction of, 568. 
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Prayer, A, 439, 620. 
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Prayers from Life Studies, 594. 

Presidential Proclamations 1789-1942, 681. 

Protestant-Catholic Co-operation, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ on, 18. 

Protestant Journals Unite Against Catholic 
Pressure Groups, 388. 

Protestant Press Month, 515, 580, 585, 589, 
627, 628. 


Queen Elizabeth on the Home and Religion, 
261. 


Race Relations, On, 66. 

Rambles of a Roving Parson, 450. 

Reading Aloud, On, 306. 

Religion and the Religious, 714. 

Religion and the Shape of Things to Come, 
433. 

Religion at the Crossroads, 6. 

Religion for Greatness, A, 710, 744. 

Religion of Jesus and the War, The, 421. 

Religion, What Is the Matter with, 266, 299. 

Religious Books, Outstanding, 395. 

Religious Education, This Problem of, 557. 
Religious Freedom, Statement by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ on, 17. 

Relly, Re James, 371. 

Relly, The Life and Thought of James, 166, 
202. 

Resources in the 
Living, 294. 

Revolution by Degrees, 400. 

Rickenbacker Party, Did God Intervene for 
the, 237. 

Rickenbacker’s Story, Eddie, 2. 

Rural Church in America, The, 515. 

Russell Lecture, The, 714. 

Russia That Is Fighting for Us, The, 99. 


Bible for Present-Day 


Schweitzer, Dr., 398. 

Seamen’s Club of Boston, 341. 

Service at a Foreign Station at Graves of 
Men Killed in Action, 239. 

Service Flag, Dedication of the Denomina- 
tional, 79. 

Servicemen and Liquor, 36. 
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Skinner, An Interview with Dean C. R., 692. 

Soldier’s Creed, A, 694.. 

Song of the Little People, 499. 

Sons, I have Two, 265. 

Spiritual Supremacy, 660. 

Stamford, Conn., Church Dedicates Plaque 
to S. J. Hillyer, 38. 

Summer Institutes, 336. 

Sweet’s Will, Mrs., 604. 


Taxi Driver, Unitarian Minister Spends 
Summer Working As, 526. 

Temperance, Educate Now for, 48. 

Thanksgiving, 675, 689. 

Theological Schools, Federation of Four, 676. 

Thunder and the Sun, Between the, 550. 

Truth Make Us Free? Will, 390. 

Truth That Will Make Us Free, The, 626. 

Tufts College Commencement, 364. 


Unconditional Surrender, 595. 

Unconverted Who Die in Battle, The, 259. 

Unitarian Declaration of Faith and Purpose, 
A, 356. 

Unitarian May Meetings, 323. . 

Universalism, As I See, 486. 

Universalism Came to Maine, How, 721. 

Universalist Chaplain Ministers to Protes- 
tants and Catholics on the High Seas, 37. 


Universalist Church of America: 
Revision of the Constitution and Bylaws, 
Sots ab0s 

Universalist College in the World, The First, 
488. 

Universalist Headquarters, 140. 


Universalist Publishing House: 


Manager’s Annual Report, 358. 
Universalist Pulpit, The, 565. 
Universalist Records, Preserving, 467. 
Universalists, Who Are the, 116. 
Universalist Worker in Japan Interned, 540. 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, 49. 
Untroubled Heart, The, 270. 


Vacation Schools, 304. 

Victory, First Year of, 527. 

Victory (Sermon by a Layman), A Torch 
for, 77. ; 

Virtues of Omission, Some, 461. 


Wacs, The Church and the, 662. 

War Is Over, After the, 684. 

War Just a Dirty Job? Is the, 419. 

War Measures for Young People—and 
Others, 44. 

War Plans and Postwar Plans, 331. 

Wars and Rumors of Wars, 432. 

Washington’s Foreign Policy Today, George, 
102. 

Waves at Worship, 115. 

Wayside Inn, At the, 146. 

What Are We Fighting For, 15, 42. 

Wisdom Needed in Our Religion, 628. 

Wise Men Bow Before Jesus, Three Modern, 
749. 

Woman Power, 357. 

World I Want, The Postwar, 725. 7 

World Peace, What Must Be the Bases for 
an Enduring, 367. 

Worship, 109, 142. 


————————— 


Young People’s Sermons, 134. 
Youth Fellowship Has a Sense of Direction, 

Our, 567. r 
Youth Sunday, 35. 


DECEMBER 18, 1943 


Crackling 

A British Tommy and a Canadian 
watched an officer walking past, wear- 
ing, as the first ribbon of several on 
his tunic, that of the Order of the 
British Empire. 

Said the Tommy to the Canadian: 
Oo be ’e? 

Canadian: Yep, O. B. E. 

Tommy (enlightened): Oh, be ’e!— 
Montreal Star. 


The Negro soldier had been peeling 
potatoes until his hands ached. Turning 
to a fellow K. P. he said, “What dat 
sergeant mean when he call us K. P?” 

“Ah dunno,” replied his coworker, 
“but from de look on his face, Ah think 
he means ‘Keep Peelin’.’”—The Cash 
Year. 


I like the story of the German officer 
who asked a Greek: “Who do you think 
will win the war? Don’t be afraid to 
speak, What you say will go no farther.” 

“If you really want the truth, I be- 
lieve the British will win,” said the 
Greek. 

“Why?” demanded the German. 


“Well,” was the reply, “for one thing, 
all the time the British were here they 
never asked that question.” —Answers. 


A businessman whose time was valu- 
able went into a barber’s shop the other 
day, and seating himself in the chair 
said, “Cut the whole three short.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
barber. 

“Hair, whiskers, and chatter,” was the 
reply —Exachange. 
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An old lady stood up to the bombing - 
of London with amazing grit. When 
asked the secret she said, “Well, every 
night I say my prayers and then I say, 
*To “ell with ‘Itler,’ and then I remember 
‘ow the parson told us God was always 
watching so I goes to sleep. After all, 
there’s no need for two of us to lie 
awake.”—Leslie D. Weatherford in the 
Christian Century. 


Walking round the barracks, the 
colonel noticed a long queue of men wait- 
ing outside the stables. Each held a 
lump of sugar. 

“I’m glad to see you love animals so 
much,” he remarked to one recruit. “I 
suppose the horse you're giving the sugar 
to is the pet of the regiment?” 

“Not ’arf, sir,” replied the recruit. 
“He’s the one what kicked the sergeant.” 
—Tit-Bits. 
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